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THE CREATIVE EYE 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 
STUDENT JOB HUNTERS! 
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The Key to 
More Effective 
Teaching 


Sheldon storage cabinets are designed 
especially for homemaking in secondary schools. 


Project materials are kept always easily 
available for your class activities. They teach 
good habits of management. They encourage 
orderly procedure, reduce clutter and confusion. 
They enable you to make the most of your 
time, and your students to get the most 


from your teaching effort. 


SHELDON Makes 
More than 200 
Different Storage Units for 
The Homemaking Department 
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Write For Your Catalog 


E. H. EQUIPMENT CO., MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Educationally Correct School Furniture 
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STARTING SOON AT YOUR LOCAL 


5th annual SINGER SI 


*$85,000 


Teen-Age Dressmaking Contests! 


Do your girls say they can't sew well? There's not 
a sewing machine in the house? By next fall they may 
be experienced sewers—and prize winners! 

To enter the SINGER Sth annual Teen-Age Dressmak- 
ing Contests, all they do is enroll in a siINGeR Teen- 
Age Dressmaking Course. They'll receive eight 21/- 
hour lessons this summer . . . for only $8! Think how * 
much fun they'll have learning to sew for fashion and 
how much money they'll save, too! 

And the dresses they make while learning may win 
all sorts of valuable prizes . . . from local award to big 
grand prize! They may ousail between May 13 and 
An: ‘ve till August 31 to finish their 


this announcement today. 


it fos’ 


Complete rules and entry bianks at all 


} SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 


Listed in phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SENIOR PRIZES JUNIOR PRIZES 


f - (girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 

& , GRAND PRIZE $1000 ) cash award | GRAND PRIZE $500 cash award 
Sue McGinnis, 14, of Uni- AWARDS scholarshi AWARDS holarshi 
versity City, Mo. tells friends: P 
“You just can’t lose. The $600 EACH f fund $300 EACH { fund 
sewing skills you develop will 
always pay off—in clothes 
and in savings.” 

z PLUS: 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 national winners in each Contest 


and their mothers! 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL FIRST PRIZES of SINGER* Slant-Needle* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $229.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL SECOND PRIZES of FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $181.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: Over 3250 LOCAL PRIZES of de luxe SINGER * Scissors Sets (value $12.95) 
for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in the Senior Contest 
who enter or are attending an accredited college and major in home economics! 


1956 Junior Winner—Faith 
Ascher, 13, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


assures girls: “You'll meet 
many new friends, including 
the SINGER people who give 


such personalized lessons! 


NOTE: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, service, or advertising 
of sewing machines (or members of their immediate families) is not eligible. 
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HOW TO GET BEST WASHDAY RESULTS 


Use a modern detergent in your automatic washer 
and follow these five basic principles 


Set automatic for proper temperature. White and color- 
fast clothes need the hottest water possible—a temp 
ature of at least 1 40°F. (The water should be hotter than 

clothes need high temperature and full washing time. (b) 

Type of fabric—delicate materials need less washing 

action. (c) Color fastness—non-fast colors should be 

washed separotely at lower temperatures. 

And don't forget pre-treating—simply wet extra-dirty 
orecs ond sprinkle with Tide. Rub fabric between hands 


Use sufficient detergent. In top-loading cvtomatics, 
stort with | to | “2 cups of normal-sudsing detergent like 
Tide. Add more for hard water or heavily soiled clothes. 
let Tide's suds be your guide—they should cover the 
water throughout the washing cycle. 


Time your washing action. Follow instruction 
manvol of your automatic for correct washing 
time—generally 10 to 15 minutes for aver- 
age loads and 2 to 4 minutes for fine fabric 
loads. Never overload washer—clothes must 
move around freely. If packed too tight, the 
cleansing action is reduced. 


Rinse thoroughly. in rinsing, soiled particles ore 
thoroughly and automatically flushed away by the rinse 
cycles of your automatic. For best rinsing, use a modern 
detergent like Tide in your wash that not only removes 
soil, but prevents it from settling bock on clothes. 


Today’s automatics do more jobs than your stu- 
dents imagine, especially with a modern deter- 
gent like Tide. Heavily soiled washes, garments 
made from synthetic fibers, all wash the cleanest 
clean possible in top-loading automatics with 
Tide when you follow the basic washing rules. 


In these machines, no other washday product — 
with or without suds—will wash clothes cleaner 
than Tide. In fact, Tide has proved so perfectly 
suited for modern washing procedures that the 
makers of 25 automatics listed below pack Tide 
in each of their new top-loading machines. 


ABC-O-MATIC GENERAL ELECTRIC SPEED QUEEN 


HAMILTON 
HOTPOINT 


WARD-A-MATIC 
WHIRLPOOL 


KELVINATOR WIZARD 


ZENITH 


This is the twelfth of o series of Woshdoy Notes from Tide, America’s favorite for ovtomatic washers. Clip this poge for A Product of «= 
reference. For reprints of these (ond previous Woshday Notes), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. L, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio + Procter & Gamble — 
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LOOK WHAT GAS 


All these wonderful features to make housekeeping 


SELF-STARTING OVEN cooks dinner while you’re = “BURNER-WITH-A-BRAIN" eliminates pot watching. SERVEL'S EXCLUSIVE ICE-MAKER plops ice cubes 
away! Just set the handy clock control. Oven This new automatic top burner heat control almost into your glass, makes ice trays obsolete! 
turns itself on, cooks the roast to perfection, has a sensing element that feels the heat of the Only a Servel refrigerator makes ice cubes auto- 
turns itself off automatically. It’s aroomy oven, pan . . . adjusts to maintain exact cooking tem- matically . . . stores them in convenient serving 
too—really planned for big family dinners. perature. Makes any pan automatic. basket. You're sure of a constant supply! 


HOT BATHS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY even on ONE MACHINE WASHES-RINSES-DRIES! Just put 
washday because Gas heats water faster than __ the laundry in and turn a dial. The Gas washer- 
any other fuel, replenishes your hot water sup- dryer takes over ... washes clothes clean... 
ply as fast as it’s used. No more chilly showers __ rinses . . . fluff-dries in less than an hour. Can 
for the last person in the bathroom. be used as a washer only or dryer only. 


NO BASEMENT? This compact cabinet-type Gas § FORGET ABOUT GARBAGE CANS! The new Gas N L 
furnace saves space, can be used in utilityroom _incinerator automatically disposes of trash, 

or kitchen. It keeps your house at comfort level = paper, garbage, food scraps, even bones with- 

heat all winter. Air-cooling unit can be added _— out smoke or odor. Just wrap it... drop it... 

for year-round weather-conditioning. forget it! Dependable Gas does the work! 


VISIT THE A.G.A. BOOTHS ... NUMBERS 28 AND 29. 
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OFFERS YOU TODAY ! 


more modern, more automatic than ever before! 


Something wonderful has happened to Gas appliances! 

They’re faster, cleaner, thriftier than ever before—and they’re COOKING 

completely automatic. Today’s Gas ranges cook dinner by 

themselves in roomy, self-starting ovens. Top burners give high REFRIGERATION 
heat in an instant, turn down low at the twist of a dial. Gas 

refrigerators make ice trays obsolete, plop ice cubes almost into WATER-HEATING 
your glass. Gas water heaters guarantee constant hot water . . . 

keep it hot enough for efficient laundering. Gas dryers dry CLOTHES-DRYING 
clothes faster, more economically, too. Gas heating units mean 

constant comfort all through the house. It’s cleaner comfort, HOUSE-HEATING 
too—no problems with ash removal or fuel deliveries. 

And for cool comfort all summer, install a gas air-conditioning AIR-CONDITIONING 
unit! Gas incinerators take care of garbage, trash. Today, 


GAS gives you all these housekeeping services . . . and INCINERATION 
it’s economical, too. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


. 


See “Playhouse 90” with Julia Meade on CBS-TV. Sponsored by your 


Gas company and the Gas industry. Watch local listings for time and station. 


does so much more...for so much less! 


SEE THE NEW FREEDOM* GAS KITCHENS AND LAUNDRIES AND THE GAS APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBITS AT THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION OF THE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Nation’s Nutrition Educators 
Hold Three-Day Conference 


New motivations, new teaching methods, new 
concepts of nutrition and health are needed if the 
nation’s nutritional status is to keep pace with in- 
comes and available foods. These were among the 
conclusions of 200 nutritionists and educators in a 
nationwide conference sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Nutrition Committee and 
the Interagency Committee on Nutrition Education 
and School Lunch, in Washington, April 1 to 3. 
Esther F. Phipard of the USDA was the chairman 
of the planning committee for the conference. 

Opening the conference with a report of the 1955 
nation-wide survey of household food consumption 
made by the Department of Agriculture, Faith Clark 
of the USDA reported that family food budgets are 
ample to provide adequate diets but that many diets 
are still not meeting the NRC allowances. For 
example, in calcium, 29 per cent of family diets are 
not meeting the allowances; ascorbic acid, 25 per 
cent; riboflavin, 19 per cent; thiamine, 17 per cent; 
and vitamin A, 16 per cent. Comparison of the 
1948 and 1955 studies showed a one-quarter rise in 
food expenditures of urban families but relatively 
little improvement in the nutrient content of their 
diets. Far greater advances in nutrition were 
made in the years from 1941 to 1948 than in the 
years between 1948 and 1955, when very little im- 
provement appeared. 

In a symposium on Nutrition Education Prob- 
lems of Different Age Groups, Ercel Eppright of 
Iowa State College pinpointed the nutritional needs 
of the adolescent girl as being among the most 
critical today for all ages and both sexes. Miriam 
Lowenberg of Pennsylvania State University, Willa 
Vaughn Tinsley of Texas Technological College, 
and Mary Egan of the New York Department of 
Health sketched nutritional needs of, and educa- 
tional approaches to, other age groups. 

In discussion groups composed of cross sections 
of the conference participants from school lunch, 
public health, Extension Service, business, mass 
media, teaching, and federal and _ international 
agencies, the delegates exchanged ideas on 
methods, practices, and needs and sought new 


ways through which the various professional 
groups represented could motivate better nutrition 
practices in the community at large as well as 
through school programs. They were also inter- 
ested in determining “what” and “how much” nutri- 
tion information to provide, in sifting sound from 
untrue and misleading nutrition information, and 
in developing flexible guides for nutritionally good 
eating. 

Discussion findings presented to the final session 
by Johnie Christian of the Office of Education, 
Anne M. Lee of Indiana State Teachers College, 
and Eugenia Whitehead of the State University of 
Iowa were grouped under concepts, issues, and 


findings. 


A few of the concepts were: 


“We can’t do today’s work with yesterday's tools and 
still be in business tomorrow.” 

We need to start with people and remember that people 
are more important than food. 

Our way of life is a changing one, and nutrition educa- 
tion must change to keep up with this change. 

Involvement in the planning of nutrition education should 
include everyone in the community, not just the teachers. 

Our own attitudes are important—are we making a 
positive contribution? 

Learning should be pleasant; it’s fun to eat. 


Among the issues that might be expressed as 
“how to’s” were: 


How to provide nutrition education for professional 
groups—a concerted effort for nutrition training for pro- 
fessional workers is needed. 

How to obtain valid information about people—their 
nutritional status and needs 

How to bridge the gap between research and action 

How to reach both poor and rich—adequate income does 
not insure an adequate diet 

How to use the school lunch in nutrition education and 
to involve the whole community in the success of the 
school lunch 


The report also mentioned the need for a 
clearinghouse of nutrition education. 

Recommendations also stressed the need for 
training in nutrition for professional groups as 
well as for more research in nutrition education. 

At the closing luncheon, regional delegates sat 
together to consider possible state or regional 


action. From even the tentative plans that these 
groups reported, it is clear that the conference 
has recharged many batteries and that nutrition 
education cars will be speeding ahead again, as 
Marjorie M. Heseltine of the Children’s Bureau so 
aptly put it as she closed the Conference. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 25 to 28, 1957 
Headquarters: Kiel Auditorium 
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Adult Education Follows Social Needs 


In all parts of the country adult education programs offer opportunity for home- 
makers to continue, renew, or enter educational programs designed to help them 


JOURNAL OF Ee 


adjust their living and their homemaking activities to today’s changing social 
needs. The following articles describe homemaking programs and their organiza- 


Wisconsin’s Program of 


NDOUBTEDLY most people today who are 

interested in our schools are aware of the 
rapidly rising trend toward adult education. In 
Wisconsin, adult women are offered many opportu- 
nities to increase their skills, broaden their educa- 
tion, and improve their leisure-time activities, 
through rural, town, and city schools. 

In the rural areas, there are homemakers’ clubs 
directed by the home demonstration agents and 
homemaking classes taught by the high school 
home economics teachers for the interested rural 
women. In the cities, the homemaker finds many 
sources for further broadening her education. The 
schools of vocational and adult education offer 
homemaking classes in both day and evening 
school. In addition to these schools for adults, there 
are many other sources for adult homemaking edu- 
cation such as the YWCA, city recreation depart- 
ments, and private classes. 

Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation are set up in Wisconsin cities under a special 
board appointed by the state governor. The State 
Board consists of three employers, three employees, 
three farmers, and two ex-officio members, the state 
superintendent of public instruction and a repre- 
sentative from the State Industrial Commission. 

Each city school of vocational and adult educa- 
tion has a local board appointed by the city board 
of education and composed of two employers, two 
employees, and the city superintendent of schools. 


tion as parts of public education in two typical states. 


Vocational Adult Homemaking Education 


Mabel Otteson 


Miss Otteson is the homemaking co-ordinator in 
the Eau Claire School of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


The local board has fiscal independence with a 
maximum two-mill tax levy. 

The work in the schools of vocational and adult 
education is divided into six departments: agri- 
culture, distributive, rehabilitation, trade and in- 
dustry, business education, and homemaking. At 
the head of each school there is a director, and 
each department is headed by a supervisor or co- 
ordinator. 

In 1955-56, Wisconsin had 116 evening classes in 
83 rural vocational centers and 216 FHA chapters. 
The 50 Wisconsin schools of vocational and adult 
education in 1955-56 served 11,922 women in adult 
day classes and 18,461 in adult evening home- 
making classes. The available range of oppor- 
tunity in the schools of vocational and adult 
education is great, with offerings varying with the 
community needs or interests. These varied courses 
not only help women to acquire knowledge and 
skills in homemaking but help them to solve per- 
sonal problems. Areas included in the programs 
are: growth and development of family members, 
food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, health and 
home care of the sick, management of family re- 
sources, and home improvement. 


. 
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Two students check pattern measurements in an adult 
day clothing construction class at the Eau Claire (Wis- 
consin) School of Vocational and Adult Education. 


Adults are interested in class work. They find 
education fascinating. Women seem to gain many 
satisfactions from their three-hour morning, after- 
noon, or evening classes. The making of things for 
themselves, their families, or their homes is a great 
incentive. The adult homemaking program grows 
out of society’s needs. As in all education, one 
starts where the pupil is and from there expands 
and develops the work. 

Clothing and millinery are the most popular 
classes throughout Wisconsin. A few of the other 
interesting offerings are such courses as: hostess 
helps, cooking with modern appliances, upholstery, 
fur remodeling, ceramics, copper enameling, rose- 
maling, flower arrangements, knitting, rug hooking, 
lamp-shade making, interior decoration, meal prep- 
aration in the heart kitchen, leadership techniques, 
and child care. 

Some attend school to broaden their education, 
while others are interested in leisure-time activities 
or in learning some definite skill which will im- 
prove their homemaking activities. In a recent 
check on why students enrolled in homemaking 
classes, it was found that the learning of skills was 
not always the main objective. A student in a 
clothing class stated, “My doctor recommended I 
take some classwork.” Another said, “I go to school 
because it is interesting and relaxing.” One knitting 
student commented, “People who knit look so re- 
laxed and rested.” One woman in the interior 
decoration class said, “I would like to arrange my 
home for more comfortable living and make it more 
beautiful.” The teacher who can assist these 


Photos from Eau Claire School of Vocational and Adult Education 


An adult student tries her hand at fitting a suit her 
friend is tailoring in a day homemaking class at the 
Eau Claire School of Vocational and Adult Education. 


women with their personal problems receives much 
satisfaction from her work. 

The homemaking co-ordinator in a Wisconsin 
city vocational school promotes and carries the 
program beyond the classroom into the homes and 
community. She is an experienced teacher with 
a master’s degree and has had special training for 
this work. The activities directed by the co- 
ordinator are school and community contacts, 
home experiences, club activities, local teacher 
training, and advisory committees. 

One of the activities which has grown rapidly is 
the homemakers’ clubs. Twenty-nine schools are 
sponsoring these clubs. The programs and activities 
of the clubs aim to improve home and family 
living and keep the homemaker alert to changing 
conditions. Once a year the clubs send representa- 
tives to a one-day state meeting where there are 
panels, demonstrations, trips, and a banquet with a 
program which is of great interest to the home- 
makers. 

To teach the many varieties of classes in the 
Wisconsin schools for adult education, many part- 
time teachers are used. These teachers are referred 
to as the “call staff.” Many of these part-time 
teachers are married home economists living in the 
community; some are from local schools; while 
others may be trained in some trade, such as the 
making of slip covers. In communities where cities 
are close together, a teacher may teach the same 
course in several different schools. 

To help the teachers improve their teaching, 
the homemaking co-ordinator conducts a_ local 
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teacher training program. Each homemaking co- 
ordinator plans her own training program according 
to the needs of the staff. Each year the state-wide 
curriculum committee selects a problem for study. 
This year the teachers are studying “Ways to 
Further Enrich the Skill Courses.” This curriculum 
work with the state curriculum committee has been 
a great help to the teachers, especially those who 
have been trained in skills and not in educational 
methods. 

Courses, services, and projects performed vary 
according to community needs. Several cities have 
established a service which assists older women in 
securing training and employment. Family relation- 
ship courses have included increased emphasis on 
understanding older members of the family. Edu- 
cational and social opportunities have been pro- 
vided for senior citizens. Leadership training 
courses have been important for women with com- 
munity responsibilities. 

In addition to the formal classwork for adults, 
the homemaking departments of the city vocational 


HE homemaking education program for 

adults continues to grow in Florida. It is 
planned for adults, both men and women, who have 
need for further information or for the development 
of new homemaking skills. Training is also available 
to adults who work with youth groups and need help 
with problems of crafts, nutrition and food con- 
servation, personal grooming, and clothing con- 
struction. To those persons who have reached 
upper middle age and have problems of adjustment 
to a new leisure, the program offers classes in home 
crafts which are of real therapeutic value to the 
students. 

Homemaking education for adults in Florida is 
an integral part of the public school system. Many 
of the men and women who enroll in the varied 
courses offered are surprised to learn that their 
teachers are certified public school personnel and 
that much of the management and supervision of 
the classes is done by persons who work in the 
same capacity with the secondary school home- 
making program. 

Moreover, in the eyes of the Florida State De- 
partment of Education, there is but one home- 


Back to School in Florida 
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schools participate in other techniques of adult 
education, such as demonstrations, discussion 
groups, radio talks, and TV programs. New 
methods used in sewing, the techniques used in 
rug hooking, the preparation of unusual or new 
foods such as Cornish Rock hens, and the slip 
covering of a chair are some of the demonstrations 
which the teachers of adults have developed for 
TV and club programs. These are effective and 
interesting opportunities for supplementing the 
regular or organized classroom instruction. 

With more and more women entering industrial 
occupations, there develops the task of making 
changes in the home and in the school. As these 
working women enter the homemaking classes, the 
offerings must be streamlined so as to be of value 
to these double-duty homemakers. 

To be effective, the adult education programs 
must grow from the needs of society. Trends 
should guide the teacher or co-ordinator to develop 
the opportunities so as to meet the needs of the 
homemaker for tomorrow as well as for today. 


Marion S. Barclay 


Mrs. Barclay is supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion in the Hillsborough County (Florida) Public 
Schools with offices in Tampa. 


making program in the state. Parts of it, including 
the adult classes, are federally reimbursed; but 
curriculum and administration do not differentiate 
between “vocational” and “non-vocational” schools. 

Partly because of available teaching personnel, 
a major part of the adult homemaking program is 
conducted in the larger cities. Jacksonville, Miami, 
St. Petersburg, Orlando, and Tampa have estab- 
lished day and evening classes in adult centers or 
in vocational high schools. In many smaller cities 
and in rural areas, high school homemaking 
teachers are encouraged to conduct classes, work- 
shops, or clinics for the parents of their pupils or 
other community members. 


Teacher’s Training 


The teacher is the all important factor in success- 
ful adult homemaking education. She—or he, since 
there are men instructing in some areas of home- 
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making—must be educationally qualified. Four-year 
college graduates in home economics are given 
preference, of course. We have found them 
eminently competent in such subjects as food prep- 
aration, nutrition, clothing construction, textiles, 
child development, and family relationships. Their 
regular high school certificate entitles them to teach 
adult classes in any area of homemaking education. 

In addition, it is often necessary and desirable 
to employ teachers who are competent in areas not 
usually part of the training of college graduates. 
Millinery, upholstering, ceramics, home decoration, 
furniture repair and maintenance, gardening, and 
home landscaping are a few of the areas in which 
such teacher competency is difficult to find. But 
the public clamors for those classes! The Florida 
State Department of Education, accordingly, has 
stated that persons with skill in subjects such as 
those mentioned above may be certified to teach 
the specified subjects, provided they are high school 
graduates and show a record of training and suc- 
cessful employment in that field for a given number 
of years. Such teachers are required to renew their 
certificates each year by taking specified amounts 
of college-level training in subjects related to their 
teaching problems and by demonstrating successful 
teaching techniques. The teaching is well super- 
vised and constructive suggestions are given by the 
state, area, or county supervisors of homemaking 
education or by local co-ordinators working closely 
with these supervisors. Teachers so employed are 
usually paid on an hourly basis. In large centers, 
teachers of adult homemaking are frequently em- 
ployed on a full-time contract basis which requires 
that they teach at least 900 class hours during the 
school year. They hold classes in an established 
school center and have developed for their program 
such a reputation for excellence that students travel 
as much as 100 miles to attend weekly classes. 


Curriculum 


The curriculum in a homemaking program for 
adults must meet the needs and interests of the 
participants or the program is doomed to failure. 
It is true, too, that what the supervisor or adminis- 
trator sees as a need for the community may not 
be at all what the community members will accept, 
“sugar-coat” the classes as we may. During 1955- 
56 in Florida the most sought-after classes were 
those in clothing construction. Instruction was 
popular in beginning sewing as well as in tailoring, 
and women were enthusiastic about learning short- 
cut methods and time-saving techniques. Women 
who had never walked across a stage were happy 
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to model their own attractive dresses, suits, and 
coats in school-sponsored dress revues. 

Other popular classes have been those in home 
crafts. We all feel that the bit of beauty we have 
ourselves created is very satisfying to us, and this 
feeling is reflected in the success of creative classes 
for adults. Attractive ceramics for the homes of the 
students, hangings or table linens decorated with 
textile paints, furniture or accessories gaily painted 
in peasant or folk designs, china and glassware 
made beautiful with floral patterns—all these are 
possible at little cost through adult homemaking 
education. 

Men frequently are enrolled in these classes, and 
certainly the opportunities provided for joint proj- 
ects for husbands and wives, fathers and sons, or 
mothers and daughters will foster good family 
relationships. The sofa that Bill and Mary reup- 
holster together, the bookcase that Mr. and Mrs. 
Green build, and the leather purse that George 
Walker makes for his appreciative wife all become 
cherished household or personal possessions and 
the family is drawn closer through working to- 
gether. 

Men have been interested members of cooking 
classes, too, and have proved themselves adept at 
the techniques of cake decorating. They are some- 
times called in as experts to demonstrate their skills 
to other classes. 

Classes concerned with problems of child and 
adolescent development are gradually becoming 
more popular, but the most effective guidance in 
problems of parent-child or husband-wife relations 
seems to come from individual counseling. Many 
teachers of adults report frequently that they help 
suggest solutions to family living problems. In 
the informal atmosphere of the small homemaking 
class, the conversation provides an opportunity for 
much indirect but effective teaching, and people 
with problems will come early or stay late for a 
personal conference with a sympathetic teacher. 


Co-ordination with Regular School Program 


One of the advantages resulting from the close 
supervisory and administrative relationship exist- 
ing between the adult and high school homemaking 
programs in Florida is the understanding and re- 
spect each has for the other. 

Teachers of adults can say—and they do—that 
this way of learning to sew is exactly the way the 
daughters of the class members are learning to 
sew in high school homemaking classes. High 
school teachers can say—and they do—that the 
mothers of the girls in the class are enjoying the 
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Both men and women are students in an adult educa- 

tion class in building furniture for the home in the 

taught at the Brewster Evening School in 
Tampa, Florida. 


classes 


use of the same kitchen equipment in evening 
meal-planning classes. 

This exchange of information makes for greater 
respect for the total school program. Frequently 
mothers in classes will say to their teachers, 


“I had 
no idea that the school was doing all of these 
things for our children.” If the teacher is alert, 
she can find in her adult classes many chances to 
acquaint her pupils with the current city or county 
situation concerning school finances, school build- 
ings, curriculum development, or teaching per- 
sonnel. 

Experience has taught us that adult classes in 
homemaking must be of relatively short duration. 
Class periods longer than one hour and preferably 
21, to 3 hours in length are most usually requested. 
The morning hours from 9 a.m. to 12 noon show 
best attendance records, and classes that meet once 
a week for ten to twelve weeks are popular. In 
Miami there have been successful classes in series 
of eight 3-hour lessons, but in St. Petersburg and 
Tampa the pattern of twelve 3-hour lessons taught 
weekly is used. 

Equipment and physical facilities for adult home- 
making classes present some of the same problems 
as are found in the rapidly growing secondary 
schools of the state. Since there are no vacant 
classrooms for day classes with the exception of 
homemaking rooms in vocational schools, it is 
necessary to use facilities in women’s clubs, 
churches, and recreation centers. With more women 
being employed outside the home during the day, 
the greatest demand is for evening adult classes, 
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Students learn to fashion hats in a millinery class at the 

Brewster Evening School in Tampa, Florida. Millinery 

classes are always among the most popular homemaking 
courses. 


which are much easier to schedule. Many city high 
schools now have adult classes in their homemaking 
departments four or five nights each week. The 
school principals welcome these classes as an oppor- 
tunity to serve their communities and to secure 
maximum use of school facilities. 

In Tampa an additional type of adult service 
is most successful. A skilled co-ordinator devotes 
full time to promoting the program in family life 
education through PTA workshops on local and 
area level and through consultant service with high 
school teachers and pupils. She also sponsors and 
directs the two weekly television programs which 
interpret oe projects and activities to the com- 
munity. We have found in Tampa and its sur- 
rounding pias area that television is a powerful 
vehicle for adult homemaking education. We have 
used it for demonstrations of skills and techniques 
and for presenting such achievements as style 
shows, hat fashion shows, and home project dis- 
plays. 

In a few Florida communities the adult home- 
making teacher conducts a weekly newspaper 
column in which she gives household hints or 
answers questions on problems of family living. 
With local co-operation as to time and facilities, 
this service can be a factor in adult educa- 
tion. 

During the past year there were 1,257 courses 
offered with 1,075 men and 25,591 women or a 
total of 26,666 adults enrolled in public school 
classes in homemaking. Truly, we are going back 
to school in Florida. 
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Who Uses Consumer Credit? 


HAT more and more people are joining the 


ranks of debtors all the time is verified by 
consumer surveys as well as being reflected in the 
mounting total of consumer debt. The practice of 
deducting income taxes, retirement contributions, 
social security, hospital insurance, and other pay- 
ments from wages and salaries may have been a 
factor in the general acceptance of the pay-by-the- 
month method of family finance. Having learned 
that making regular payments is a relatively easy 
way of taking care of these obligations, families 
in larger numbers than ever before have adopted 
this system for other goods and services. William 
H. Whyte has coined the name “budgetism” for 
what appears to him to be a desire to put as many 
purchases as possible on the installment basis.‘ He 
maintains that installment buying appeals because 
it saves making many decisions each payday as to 
how to spend the family income. 

We have several sources of information about the 
people who are consumer debtors. The most recent 
nation-wide survey for which data are available is 
the Federal Reserve Board’s 1956 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances.*? These data, which provide most 
of the information presented in this discussion, 
were obtained by personal interview with a repre- 
sentative sample of consumers early last year. 

We shall consider mainly what the Survey calls 
“personal debt”—all the kinds of short- and inter- 
mediate-term debt except regular charge accounts, 
for which data were not obtained. However, 
regular charge accounts are now less than 10 per 
cent of the consumer credit outstanding and are 
becoming relatively less important as new types of 
credit take their place. Installment debt is by far 
the most important segment of personal debt. 

The Federal Reserve study enumerated the 
spending units that were indebted as of the time 
of the survey. A spending unit consists of all 
related persons living together who pool their 
incomes. Husband, wife, and children under 18 
living at home are members of one spending unit. 


1 Budgetism, opiate of the middle class. Fortune, May 
1956, pp. 133-137+. 

2 1956 survey of consumer finances: consumer indebted- 
ness. Fed. Reserve Bull., July 1956, pp. 690-706. 
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Dr. Holmes is a home economist in the Household 
Economics Research Division, Institute of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. This article, second in a 
series, is based on her talk to the 34th Annual 
Outlook Conference held last November. 


Other related persons in the household are 
separate units if they earn more than $15 a week 
and do not pool it. A spending unit may be a 
single individual. 

Early in 1956, 54 per cent of the spending units 
surveyed reported some personal debt. About 3 
out of 5 of these debtors reported debts amount- 
ing to less than $500, 2 out of 5, debts of $500 
or more. However, it is believed that reported 
amounts of debt are sometimes underestimates, be- 
cause the grand total of consumer debt as reported 
by survey respondents is less than the aggregate 
as estimated by Federal Reserve from lender re- 
ports. That people tend to understate how much 
they owe may indicate that they still have some 
feeling that debt is socially undesirable and are 
unwilling to admit how much they owe. Others 
may actually not know what their total debt is. 

Spending units with personal debt are found in 
all income groups, all age groups except the very 
young, among married people and single ones, 
workers in all types of occupations, and people 
living in all types of communities. However, cer- 
tain groups within these various categories seem to 
have greater inclination than others to use credit. 

Indebtedness for consumer goods and services 
isn’t necessarily a condition of the lower income 
groups. On the contrary, consumers in the middle 
and upper middle income groups are most likely to 
have such debts. In 1956, 63 per cent of the spend- 
ing units with incomes between $4,000 and $7,500 
reported personal debts, as compared with about 
40 per cent of those in both the under-$2,000 and 
the $10,000-and-over group. For installment debt 
alone, the relative frequency of debtors in the 
middle-income group is more marked (chart 1). 

We don’t know just why these differences exist, 
but we may guess what some of the reasons are. 
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In the lower income groups, there are many retired 
people whose need for the durable goods com- 
monly bought on credit may be small. Other 
families would be expected to have more interest 
in acquiring durable goods, but at this income level 
are hard-pressed to provide the necessities of liv- 
ing, to say nothing of making down payments and 
regular installments. Farther up the income scale 
families begin to feel that they are in a position 
to have some of the comforts and luxuries. The 
installment plan is attractive because it means they 
can enjoy these things while they pay for them, 
and they prefer this to waiting to accumulate 
money enough to pay cash. These middle-income 
groups include many young couples with children, 
who have an immense capacity to consume the 
goods credit will buy and enough optimism to 
be willing to take on debts. At higher income 
levels, more families have incomes and assets suf- 
ficient to pay cash for the things they want. 

In general, low-income debtors tend to have 
smaller debts than have higher income debtors. 
Only about 7 per cent of the spending units with 
incomes under $2,000 reported personal debts of 
$500 or more, compared with about 35 per cent in 
all groups with incomes of $5,000 or more. 

Within each income group, the spending units 
with little or no liquid assets reported personal 
debt much more frequently than did those with 
more assets. However, at all income levels there 
were some debtors who could probably have paid 
cash for their purchases; at least, they could cur- 
rently have paid off their debts if they wanted to. 
But they chose to keep their savings for other uses, 
one of which might be to make a down payment 
for another installment purchase. 

Experience of department stores offering revolv- 
ing credit shows that some people with incomes 
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high enough to warrant use of a regular charge 
account choose an installment charge account in- 
stead. They do this because they like the idea 
of having longer to pay and paying a specified 
amount each month so that they can “budget” this 
amount. And they choose the revolving credit in 
spite of the extra cost imposed by the carrying 
charge, which is usually 1 to 114 per cent per 
month on the debt outstanding. 

Married spending units are more likely to have 
debts than are single ones, particularly when there 
are children in the family. Also, younger spending 
units are more likely than older ones to be in- 
debted, regardless of family status (chart 2). 
Early in 1956, 71 per cent of the married couples 
with children under 18 reported some personal 
debt, as compared with 43 per cent of those without 
children. Among all couples with children under 
18, the younger ones—those in the under-45 age 
group—reported debts more frequently than did 
older ones. Since many young families are buying 
homes, furniture, appliances, cars, and perhaps 
providing medical care for children and carrying 
many other expensive projects their needs and 
wants may easily exceed their current ability to 
pay. However, prospects for steady employment 
and increasing income make them confident about 
being able to pay for present purchases out of 
future earnings. Also, the risks of serious illness 
or death are lower for them than for older families, 
and retirement is too far ahead to worry about. 

Having children in the family not only increases 
the need for credit by increasing the number and 
quantity of goods and services required for living; 
it also increases the pressure to buy goods that 
may not be considered exactly essential. Take TV, 
for example. The first family in the neighborhood 
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with a television set drew an audience from homes 
for blocks around. Other parents soon bought sets 
to keep their children at home, and because the 
children begged until they did. And if they could 
not pay cash, they bought on the installment plan. 

It has also been noted that the proportion of 
spending units using credit tends to increase as 
the number of earners increases. Last year, 55 


per cent of the units with two or more earners re- 
ported installment debt, but only 40 per cent of 


those with one earner. In part, at least, this is 
an income difference. Families with more earners 
tend to have higher incomes, and the middle in- 
come group which is so well represented among 
debtors has many working wives. 

The occupational groups headed by skilled and 
semiskilled, and by unskilled and service workers 
have proportionately more personal debtors than 
any other. In these groups, about two-thirds of the 
spending units reported personal debt in 1956. 
Units headed by professional, semiprofessional, and 
managerial workers came next, then clerical and 
sales personnel, the self-employed, and last of 
all except for retired persons, farm operators. 
About one-third of the farm operators reported 
some personal debt, but only half of these had in- 
stallment debt. In contrast, about 99 per cent of 
the debtors among skilled and semiskilled workers, 
whose incomes are more regular and certain, owed 
on installment purchases or loans. Chart 3 shows 
differences in installment debt by occupation. 

Regional differences are apparent in use of in- 
stallment credit, the South and West having a 
larger proportion of installment debtors than the 
Northeast and North Central regions. Part of the 
difference in the South may be due to the makeup 
of the population, as Negro spending units tend to 
do considerable installment buying. 
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Earlier studies have shown that families living 
outside the largest cities incline to use of install- 
ment credit more than those in the cities themselves. 
Thus the trend out of the cities into the suburbs 
may be a factor in the increase in debt. Many sub- 
urban dwellers are young married couples with 
children, with incomes of medium size, and with 
homes requiring new furniture and appliances. 
Suburban living may also call for two cars. Only 
3 per cent of all families had two or more cars 
in 1948, and about 10 per cent in 1955. 

These are some of the ways in which certain 
groups differ in the use of credit, or in the num- 
ber of debtors at one point in time. We do not 
have information about how many and which con- 
sumers ever have or ever will make use of it. How- 
ever, we may conclude that if the present trend 
continues, most consumers are likely to use credit 
sooner or later, in one way or another. For all 
consumers go through the stage of youth, and most 
through those of marriage and child rearing, when 
needs for credit are high. So over the period of a 
lifetime, chances are that almost everybody will 
sometime take advantage of the credit so freely 
offered in so many forms, for so many goods and 
services, and on such attractive terms. 

Another thing we do not know is how frequently 
spending units make use of credit. This probably 
varies much, from those who use it only a few 
times, possibly in early married life to set up 
housekeeping, to those who are always in debt to 
several creditors and always have part of their 
income earmarked for installment payments. 

Spending units in the United States have under- 
gone many changes in recent years. There has been 
a change in the distribution of income, expanding 
the size of the credit-using middle-income group 
and reducing the low-income group. Plentiful work 
opportunities for women have brought wives into 
the labor force in increasing numbers, and em- 
ployment of wives is at a higher level than ever 
before. People are marrying younger, having more 
children, sending more children through high 
school and college. The number of households has 
increased substantially, due not only to population 
increase but to the high marriage rate, the un- 
doubling of families living together, and the greater 
tendency for single and retired persons to maintain 
separate households. The suburban population has 
grown at a rate higher than that of either the larg- 
est cities or the nation as a whole. These are some, 
though perhaps only a few, of the factors which, 
added to the growing habit of buying “on time,” 
may be back of the increase in consumer credit. 
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Teaching Aids in Production 


In the following symposium eight home economists in business whose organi- 
zations are among the many producing home economics teaching aids sketch 


the philosophy behind many of the steps in producing teaching aids—from 
the planning of the material to the checking in of use and evaluation reports. 
For many home economists in business, production of teaching aids is a chief 
part of their work; for many others, their function is a consulting one on 
need, content, and presentation. Others direct the liaison between their 
organizations and classroom and Extension programs, using teaching aids as 
one means of maintaining this contact. As their statements indicate, the 
over-all goals of education and home economics are important in industry's 
programs of educational materials and are approached with realism and with 


Meeting Tomorrow’s Homemaker 


Lyp1a CooLey 
Director of Home Economics 
The Procter & Gamble Company 


Today's student is tomorrow's homemaker! In- 
dustry is wise, therefore, to help assume the re- 
sponsibility of making available to students facts 
about products and their use—facts that will help 
make them better homemakers and more intelligent 
consumers. This can be done effectively through 
industry-sponsored material prepared especially for 
this audience. 

Such material as it pertains to specific products 
can be prepared most accurately by the people 
who know these products best—the manufacturers 
or producers. Factual information based on labo- 
ratory development and “in-use” testing is an im- 
portant part of product development. Sharing this 
background with teachers and students helps them 
to an understanding of and to make the most 
efficient use of the product. 

Brand uniformity and dependability can best 
be established in the student’s mind by such 
material planned to give a modern, accurate pre- 
sentation of the products. But material alone is 
not the whole answer. One of the responsibilities 
of the home economics teacher is to know the 
product facts and to use discrimination in the 
selection of reference material to present these 
facts. 

On the other hand, industry wants satisfied cus- 


respect for the principle of reasonable returns for effort and money put forth. 


tomers. One way to accomplish this goal is to share 
our knowledge of the best use of our products with 
those charged with the dissemination of informa- 
tion in the classroom. 

Yes, today’s students are tomorrow's homemakers. 
To make them our customers, and product users, 
material directed to them must be accurate, up to 
date, and dependable. It must be presented in 
such a way as to teach them how to make a wise 
choice of merchandise and, just as important, how 
to use the product to get the best results. 


Planning a Program of Teaching Aids 


LEONE ANN HEUER 
Director, Money Management Institute 
Household Finance Corporation 


Business-sponsored teaching aids may be pre- 
pared by an individual firm or corporation, an 
industry or association, an advertising agency, a 
public relations firm, or by an independent free 
lance writer or firm specializing in the preparation 
of educational material. The general purpose is 
to serve the educational needs of teachers and stu- 
dents in the best possible way and, at the same time, 
promote greater understanding and knowledge of 
the product or service of the sponsor. Sponsors 
generally want material prepared by persons who 
understand and appreciate their business as well 
as the aims and needs of education, teaching pro- 
cedures, and curriculum content. 

Whether the teaching aid is a single booklet, 
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chart, exhibit, film, leaflet or poster planned for 
a one-time activity, or a series of one or many 
different types of teaching aids planned for a 
long-range program, depends on the business in- 
volved. The important feature is that the basic 
standard of home economics to help people achieve 
happy, healthy homes and communities be upheld. 
The effectiveness of the person who serves as 
liaison between her corporation and the educational 
field is increased if she has had teaching experience 
or consults with outstanding classroom teachers 
when preparing business-sponsored educational 
material. 


Choosing Immediate and 
Long-Range Objectives 


Epna Mae McIntosH 
Nutritionist 
Gerber Products Company 


Objectives in terms of pupil development and 
good will for the company 


Business-sponsored teaching aids are two-headed 
salesmen. They must sell themselves before accom- 


plishing their primary purpose of selling the spon- 


soring company’s products. 

Teaching aids make a “market” for themselves 
by providing useful and interesting educational 
experiences within established curriculums. They 
perhaps best serve by bridging the inevitable in- 
terval between current technical and creative 
developments of industry and textbook information. 
Good will for a company should follow the pro- 
vision of a worth-while service. 

Formerly, the objectives of baby food teaching 
aids were almost entirely long-range. “Prepare the 
student for his or her future role as a parent,” 
we'd say. Not so today. Under-twenty marriages 
for students still in or just out of school are mount- 
ing. In today’s larger families, more teen-agers 
care and shop for baby brothers and sisters. And 
baby sitting has become “big business”! 

Home economics teachers have been alert to 
these social changes. Objectives in infant nutrition, 
child care and development, and family relations 
are being modified to fit immediate as well as 
future needs. Baby food teaching aids keep pace. 

I speak for one industry, but in confidence that 
timely business-sponsored aids will support these 
new objectives in all home economics subject- 
matter areas. 
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Using Research and New Subject Matter 


Dorotuy Greey VAN BorTeL 
Nutrition and Home Economics Director 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 


The first step in the development of successful 
teaching aids is to determine the needs. Opinion 
research studies among home economics leaders 
and teachers provide a sound basis for the develop- 
ment of educational materials. Nation-wide opinion 
and attitude studies such as Elmo Roper’s “A Study 
of the Teaching of Nutrition in the Public Schools” ' 
clearly indicate the subject-matter or topic em- 
phasis to make in teacher's source books and other 
teaching aids. 

For example, one topic that continues to be of 
interest and importance to educators is breakfast. 
According to the Roper study there is a high degree 
of agreement on one point—breakfast is the neg- 
lected meal, especially by teen-agers. In this study 
high school teachers listed visual aids as their 
number one teaching device. 

Once the problem is defined, the next step is 
the question “What can be done to fill the needs?” 
Here the industry-sponsored organization turns to 
scientific laboratory research and library research 
to find the answers. Library research provides 
background materials and information on the cur- 
rent status of a given subject area. Findings from 
the scientific laboratory provide new subject 
matter. For example, the results of six years of 
research by the departments of physiology and 
nutrition of the College of Medicine of the State 
University of Iowa, on the importance of breakfast, 
provided new subject matter for our own educa- 
tional material. 

The next step is the development of a new 
teaching aid—for example, a filmstrip on the im- 
portance of a good breakfast for teen-agers. Does 
research cease at this point? By no means, this 
time the researcher goes into the classroom. The 
filmstrip must be tested by teen-agers to see 
whether it puts across the new research findings— 
in this case the importance of a good breakfast 
for teen-agers. When the students and teachers 
agree that the proposed teaching aid tells the 
story accurately and holds their interest, the 
educational aid is ready to go into production. 


1 Published by Cereal Institute, Inc., Chicago, 1951 [Now 
out of print.]. 
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Thus research is necessary in the development 
of new educational materials to define the need, 
to develop new subject matter, and to pretest their 
effectiveness. 


Eprror’s Nore—Other ways that business firms keep their 
fingers on the pulse of educators in various parts of the 
country are through the liaison of their branch or regional 
offices and through special educational advisers or advisory 
committees. The National Dairy Council, for example, which 
uses both of these methods, looks to its 84 affiliated unit 
offices to help determine needs for, and to measure the 
effectiveness of, its health and nutrition education materials. 
Its educational advisory committee is made up of recognized 
leaders in the educational and professional field, selected 
affiliated Council unit personnel, and NDC staff who counsel 
with the materials development department in the creation 
of ideas and in all stages of development of the educational 
materials. Other companies may work directly with in- 
dividual advisers. Still others find casual, informal visits 
to teachers and classrooms a good way to catch the spirit 
of today’s youth and their teachers’ needs. 


Making Best Use of Visual Aids 


EstTHER LATZKE 
Director, Consumer Service Department 
Armour and Company 


A manufacturer who invests sizable sums in the 
production of motion pictures or filmstrips for 
educational purposes does so with the objective 
of presenting his product in a factual and instruc- 
tive way to a maximum number of people and in 
the most graphic medium of pictures. He hopes to 
broaden the scope of general information and to 
further better understanding of industry's contri- 
bution to higher living standards in the American 
home. 

In the home economics classroom these films 
may be used to advantage in a number of ways. 
A motion picture shown before a series of class 
lessons can serve as an excellent introduction to the 
subject. 

As supplement to, or substituting for, regular 
demonstration lessons, the film can teach tech- 
niques step by step, since all processes are shown 
on the screen at close range and demonstrations 
are handled by experts in a particular field. 

A film showing can also act as an effective 
review and aid in summarizing the work covered. 

There are many indirect ways in which films 
and filmstrips may contribute to the teaching of 
home economics. They may, for instance, serve 
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as a basis for a study of home economics careers, 
or of family relationships, or of art application in 
the home. 

Plan ahead for the use of films in connection 
with teaching schedules and order them in ample 
time to assure availability. 


Eprror’s Nore: Among the other tips that one might add to 
Miss Latzke’s reminder about ordering early, whether 
for films or for other teaching aids, are these: In- 
clude adequate information for your order to be filled 
accurately. In some companies, priority is always given 
to a neatly written request on the school letterhead, stating 
the intended use by subject, grade level, and number of 
students plus adequate identification of the writer. “Brief 
scribblings on postcards or incompletely filled in coupons 
do not permit the type of service we would like to give,” 
says one company. “Most of us HEIB’s are not so con- 
cerned with the number of requests we receive and fill as 
with the assurance that the materials are going into situa- 
tions where they'll fill their intended purpose.” 

Try to make one clearly written request cover all the 
needs for your class—you may think that writing individual 
letters is good practice for your students, but imagine 
yourself in a mailing room handling thousands of requests 
a year! It’s easy to visualize the additional cost in personnel 
time, shipping materials, and postage consumed in process- 
ing individual requests. Savings in these costs would mean 
better service in filling orders and perhaps a larger budget 
for developing, printing, and distributing new aids. 


Using Periodicals As Teaching Aids 


Lucite REA 
Educational Director 
Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 


Any well-rounded educational program is, of 
necessity, developed over a long period. 

A periodical makes a good beginning for such 
a program, and it was with a periodical now known 
as Modern Miss that we inaugurated our educa- 
tional program more than 20 years ago—a program 
that now includes wall charts, leaflets, basic pat- 
terns, patterns specially designed for classroom use 
and for varying degrees of sewing skill, motion 
pictures, filmstrips, fashion shows, loan wardrobes, 
and demonstrations of sewing techniques. 

A periodical has many advantages and, rightly 
used, can be of invaluable assistance to a teacher. 
It can cover a variety of subjects from many points 
of view. For the publisher, it can act as a sounding 
board of teachers’ needs, indicating from their 
comments what is most essential to them. In it a 
teacher can find reference material, bulletin board 
displays, and ideas for making her classroom more 
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exciting to her pupils. From it she can obtain the 
most up-to-date information on teaching methods 
and the working techniques of her specific subject 
which will save hours of research; learn how other 
teachers are solving the everyday problems of the 
classroom; keep abreast of advances in fields closely 
related to her school work. 

She can do this—provided she reads her periodical 
as soon as it arrives on her desk. An educational 
periodical, edited with integrity, changes with the 
times, and the times change every day. 
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3. Methods—Are pretests given before a unit is 
begun, and what type tests are used for determin- 
ing results? Is present teaching emphasizing the 
quick-and-easy and time-saving devices? Is 
demonstration technique widely used? 

The size of classes, money allotment for various 
activities, the criteria used in judging teaching aids, 
the differences in use of materials and methods for 
various grade levels—the answers to these and 
many other questions are of the utmost value to 
the producer of teaching aids. 


Gauging Effectiveness 


Making It Worth While 


KATHERINE R. SMITH 
Director, Consumer Service Division 
National Canners Association 


What producers of teaching aids would like to 
know from teachers about effective use or effec- 
tiveness of teaching aids 


Effectiveness can be attained only through a 
working partnership between the producer and the 


user of teaching aids. The partnership involves an 

exchange of knowledge, on one side critical analysis 

and on the other effective contribution. 

Only through comments, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions by teachers do producers know the value and 
effectiveness of their materials. Some outstanding 
questions teachers could answer are: 

1. Use—How is the material used? For an actual 
lesson or unit, or as reference or supplementary 
material? What special aids do teachers make 
use of most often: bulletin board posters, actual 
lesson plans, motion pictures, filmstrips, or basic 
printed materials to put into the hands of stu- 
dents? How much reuse value do these materials 
have? 

2. Design and make-up—What size and shape ma- 
terials (especially charts) are preferred? Should 
student leaflets be punched for notebooks? Must 
a movie or filmstrip have an “attention-getting” 
story, or will how-to-do and basic information 
suffice? Which are preferable—filmstrips with 
sound tracks, with accompanying manual, or with 
short legend on each frame? What length is most 
useful? 


KimBroucH 
Director of Consumer Service 
Ball Brothers Company, Incorporated 


The elements that a manufacturer considers in 
evaluating his teaching aids program 


The cost of producing and distributing bona fide 
teaching aids has become so high that some manu- 
facturers find it impracticable to provide such 
material. Others believe the expenditure worth 
while. Why? Because students tend to be favor- 
ably impressed with a good product when they 
receive proper guidance in its use. Such an im- 
pression, or so the manufacturer hopes, is remem- 
bered and acted upon when new homes are 
established. 

Students also influence mothers. Consequently, 
if a spicy relish or tomato juice is enjoyed when 
canned in class, the girls are likely to persuade 
their mothers to try the recipe. This causes the 
mothers to go out and buy new jars or new lids 
to use with old jars. Not all the mothers will buy 
the brand of the manufacturer who supplied the 
teaching aid, but, he will, if his product is readily 
available, get a fair share of the new business he 
helped create. 

Thus it appears that at least two of the elements 
which make it worth while for a company to pro- 
duce teaching aids are: (1) sales which result 
when good will is earned through service; (2) 
public respect which is the reward of all who make 
a sincere effort to aid in the practical education of 
the future homemaker. 


You Can Take It with You 


The 1957-58 membership cards are being mailed as soon as dues are paid. 
Get yours early and take it with you wherever you go. 


HE initial task, before any specific steps are 
taken in the way of design or specifications, 
is to recognize and delineate the kinds of living 
which graduate married students are seeking, not- 
ing especially the variety of perplexities and often 
acute conflicts they face which may be resolved to 
a considerable extent, or at least minimized, by 
more comprehensive planning. 

It may be assumed that a university accepts some 
responsibility for providing this kind of housing be- 
cause it recognizes that graduate students can and 
will be aided to cope with their professional tasks 
through more adequate housing. Such assistance, 
however, need not be limited to the provision of 
convenient, inexpensive apartments with the stand- 
ard equipment. Indeed, the aim of student housing 
is, or should be, to provide for a way of living com- 
mensurate with the needs and the aspirations of 
students, incorporating in the housing whatever 
may be conducive to these purposes. 

The goal, then, may be conceived, not as that 
of providing the minimum, but rather the economi- 
cally optimum, of equipment, facilities, and serv- 
ices which will make married living and home- 
making as feasible and rewarding as_ possible, 
specifically for students at the beginning of their 
marriage and family living, when of necessity their 
professional work makes heavy demands upon their 
time and energy and, be it noted, also places diffi- 
cult burdens upon their wives. 

It seems imperative, therefore, to inquire into 
the possibilities of providing what will enable these 
young couples, often with babies and young chil- 
dren, to cope with the many tasks of homemaking, 
during the two, three, or four years of their resi- 
dence—years which may be crucial for the marriage 
and for the future development of their chil- 
dren. 

If we attempt to inventory the situation con- 
fronting these young men and women, we may 
start with the more concrete circumstances and 
go on to the more subtle but often crucial phases 
of marriage and family life, which should be recog- 
nized and planned for as a basic contribution to 
the stabilization of marriage and family living, in 
this time of social confusion. 


Housing for Married Students 


Lawrence K. Frank 


Dr. Frank is a nationally known lecturer and 
author of several books including the recent Your 
Adolescent at Home and in School. This article is 
based on a memorandum prepared for a plan- 
ning group at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology which was considering a dormitory for 
married graduate students. In sending the article 
to the Journal, Dr. Frank comments that home 
economists have a real contribution to make in 
helping plan housing for married students and 
should be a part of the planning committees. 


Initially we can note that graduate married 
students usually have but little income for living 
and limited funds for purchasing household equip- 
ment which at the end of their residence must be 
sold at a sacrifice or moved at considerable ex- 
pense when they go elsewhere. 

Likewise, we should realize that the wives of 
graduate students are often well-educated young 
women for whom housekeeping is both a novel 
and stimulating experience but also a demanding 
task, especially insofar as it requires hours of solli- 
tary activity in their own little apartment. If they 
are employed, as are many today who are helping 
to earn the family living, aiding their husbands 
through their professional training, they may have 
to carry the double or triple responsibilities of wage 
earner, housekeeper, and wife. 

Further, these young people have babies in this 
early period of marriage, so that during their three 
or four years at the university they may have two 
or three children. The physical arrangements of 
space, equipment, and the presence or absence of 
facilities for families with young children may be 
largely absent, partially provided, or they may be 
made adequately available so that the housing 
genuinely conduces to child care and rearing and 
minimizes the many frustrations and strains en- 
countered by families in much of our housing today. 
This calls for more than a nursery school or play 
space, however desirable they are as parts of a 
larger whole. 

We can begin to see the many dimensions of 
this new family living and child care and rearing 
when we think of the 24-hour cycle of house- 
keeping with babies and young children, the con- 
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tinual conflict between the demands of the children 
and the requirements of housekeeping, conflicts 
which in the former large extended family were 
met by the presence of grandmothers, aunts and 
uncles, and older siblings, who provided additional 
hands, laps, time and energy, distracters and com- 
forters. The young wife and husband today face 
all the persistent tasks and problems of family life 
in a small house or apartment, with none of these 
human “buffers” and reinforcers, and with limited 
opportunities for release from these incessant re- 
quirements. These internal domestic strains may 
in early marriage be intensified by the inexperience 
of the wife, her still strong desire for intellectual, 
scientific, stimulating interests which must be re- 
linquished or subordinated to the immediate de- 
mands of house and children. 

The father-student also may find it difficult to 
study in a small apartment with a baby or young 
children who make demands and are noisy. To 
leave wife and children at home while he goes out 
to study means not only all-day absence at classes 
but his continued absence at night. 

Coping with these problems, learning to handle 
these complicated situations, developing the ca- 
pacity for generosity, as against the self-centered 
demandingness of youth, is the way we mature as 
adults, learn to take our place as providers for, and 


protectors and comforters of, the next generation. 
But these tasks and this essential learning can be 
made less humanly costly and less disturbing for 
those students from whom we expect, indeed de- 
mand, ever higher achievement and concentrated 


study. 


Kind of Housing Construction 


What then can be imaginatively planned for 
family living, with an awareness of these needs and 
possibilities, starting with the basic space arrange- 
ments, equipment, and facilities designed for young 
married couples, with, and without, young children 
(we may assume the children will probably not 
exceed five years of age). 

How far can equipment and facilities be planned 
to permit common use, to provide joint facilities 
and services and especially to make possible, but 
not obligatory, group or social performance of many 
basic tasks of housekeeping and child care within 
the buildings? 

Desirable height—low buildings to facilitate in- 
gress and outgoing by mothers with young chil- 
dren, and space for parking baby carriages should 
be one consideration. 


If higher buildings are necessary, the upper 
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stories can be planned for couples without chil- 
dren. Or the roofs could be designed and equipped 
as playgrounds with shelters, sand boxes, toilets, 
and other conveniences. 

Interior construction and finishing should be de- 
signed to minimize cleaning and repairing of walls, 
floors, interior trim, and to provide maximum 
safety by installing such features as window guards, 
child-proof electrical outlets and switches, and safe 
gas connections. This calls for a critical scrutiny 
of all specifications in terms of potential hazards, 
vulnerability, suitability for children, and minimi- 
zation of the burdensome chores of housekeeping. 

Provision of the maximum of built-ins will reduce 
the tenants’ purchase of furniture and equipment, 
while allowing for individual decoration and _per- 
sonal utilization. This would include the basic 
utilities, stoves, refrigerators, and vacuum cleaner 
outlets requiring only a hose and its attachments. 

Space should be arranged for flexible use so that 
cooking, eating, and living space are not rigidly 
separated but equipped with built-ins, folding 
tables, convenient cupboards and adequate storage 
space, bookshelves, lighting arrangements, and out- 
lets. The criteria are convenience, economy, ar- 
rangements that facilitate co-ordination of house- 
keeping and child care and make possible the 
necessary reading and studying. Adequate sound- 
proofing is essential to provide privacy and pro- 
tection against the unavoidable noise of babies and 
children. 

Sleeping rooms should include a room or rooms 
of suitable dimensions and equipment for a baby 
or children. It may be desirable to plan for trans- 
ferring or moving a family from one apartment to 
another as its space requirements increase, pro- 
viding specifically for one-child, two-child, and 
three-child families. Such moving could be sched- 
uled for a “captive population” without hardship 
or indignity and would probably be more eco- 
nomical and effective than the conventional 
arrangements. Too much emphasis cannot be put 
on the opportunity to design housing specifically 
for a semi-permanent, identifiable population, as 
contrasted with the usual anonymous random pop- 
ulation in urban housing, ordinarily viewed in terms 
of a few large classes—income, social-economic 
status, and varying demands for number of rooms. 


Special Facilities 

In terms of rentals to be charged, the amounts 
which these student families can pay as rent should 
be calculated, not merely in terms of space occu- 
pied and usual operating costs but what they can 
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pay to obtain in addition to shelter a variety of 
equipment, facilities, services, and amenities which 
they would have to pay for in another way else- 
where, often at higher costs (including installment 
payments on furniture and equipment and losses 
due to sacrifice sale when leaving). A recalcula- 
tion of rentals would permit more inclusive provi- 
sion in the housing of these additional items, so 
that the allowable percentage of income paid as 
rental might be considerably enlarged but with 
genuine economic and other benefits to tenants. 

In the housing development, either in each unit 
or allocated among other units, but accessible to 
all residents, there could be a variety of facilities, 
occupying space largely in basements, but at the 
same time, paying their way or earning their share 
of the rentable space by fees and subscriptions paid 
by the residents. 

Thus, there might be rooms available for enter- 
tainment, hospitality, or parties too large for the 
individual apartments. 

Rooms for transient visitors might be provided 
so that parents could be housed in the same or an 
adjacent building. These living quarters also could 
be managed co-operatively, and when not in use by 
student families or visitors could be used by other 
visitors to the university. 

Space and equipment for laundry, ironing, and 
mending, with adjacent play areas for the children, 
would provide not only needed facilities but an 
opportunity for young women to get together to 
talk, drink coffee, smoke, or carry on the innumer- 
able practices of women who have from time im- 
memorial come together for water at the well or 
spring, at the river to wash clothes, at the markets 
for supplies and gossip. Likewise in each building 
there could be a well, but simply, equipped play- 
room for young children (also on the roof) with 
immediately adjacent comfortable space for the 
mothers to sew, talk together, and still be con- 
tinually available to their children. Again, this 
would relieve the mothers of the often lonely 
isolation with a demanding child and no adult 
companionship from morning to evening. 

There are distinctive masculine and feminine 
needs and concerns which can be met only in the 
company of males or females; these needs for like- 
sexed companionship may be intensified by mar- 
riage since the masculine-feminine relationship of 
necessity excludes these other interests. Thus, too 
often in our planning we have neglected the 
feminine needs, the fulfillment of which may 
strengthen family life and maintain feminine mo- 
rale. Women’s lives are oriented by and to inter- 
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personal relations which to be satisfactory should 
embrace a wide range including husband, children, 
neighbors, and especially other contemporary wom- 
en. To be able to talk with other women while 
the children play together is a much-needed fa- 
cility in housing. 

Obviously the nursery school itself should be 
provided with a variety of equipment and special 
facilities (floor heating, ultra-violet lights to offset 
the lack of sunshine in winter, small semi-isolation 
units for children with colds—especially important 
for mothers who work or go to school each day). 

Since graduate students are working intensively 
during the day and often at night, family living 
may become episodic, with an occasional “spree” 
to relieve the tensions. It would be desirable to 
plan for a number of rooms, such as studios or 
workshops, in which together, or separately, hus- 
band and wife might find opportunity for creative 
work, doing what is individually fulfilling in the 
arts, or crafts, or other releasing activities, such as 
games, cards, folk or other dancing, or ping-pong. 
df these facilities were in the same building and 
the necessary wiring were installed during construc- 
tion, it would be possible for parents to connect 
their own inexpensive intercom in the baby’s or 
children’s room to the recreation room and thus 
feel secure that the child was sleeping peacefully 
or his cries would be heard at once. 

In adjoining buildings, if necessary to disperse 
facilities, there could be a variety of facilities, in- 
cluding space for dances, dramatizations, musical 
groups, presentations of moving pictures, television, 
or whatever the changing student group might 
prefer for leisure-time activities, including a social 
room for conversation and reading non-technical 
journals. 

Indeed the provision of group or common fa- 
cilities of a wide range should be considered as 
both conveniences and as offering occasions for 
genuine group or social relations. The principle is 
that of providing in housing, or in neighborhood 
planning, as many opportunities for shared use and 
enjoyment as feasible, on the theory that such 
shared use and active collaboration foster the kind 
of community spirit and belongingness we all 
desire in greater or less measure. 

The common tasks, activities, needs and require- 
ments of families, especially families of a special, 
identifiable group such as married students, offer 
possibilities for imaginative planning to provide a 
way of living that will be more conducive to an 
enhanced family living and child rearing than con- 
temporary housing ordinarily is. 
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Services 


In such planning the recurrent need for repairs, 
maintenance, servicing of equipment and gadgets 
could be foreseen and provided as an extension of 
the usual facilities. This would be covered by the 
rent, probably at less per family cost per annum 
or an annual subscription basis than the present 
high costs for extra-mural servicemen who are cost- 
ly on a per house and per parts basis. 

But here with such specialized tenants, much 
could be done to evoke a considerable group re- 
sponsibility, a constant concern for the well-being 
of the houses and equipment as against the frequent 
irresponsibility and carelessness of rental tenants. 
Indeed the whole project would present an occa- 
sion for developing responsible living that is much 
more cogent and appealing than the usual didactic 
and exhortative teachings of civics and citizenship. 
Likewise, by helping young couples to discover 
ways of family living, providing facilities and serv- 
ices that are articulated and congruous with the 
family processes, a very real contribution may be 
made to stabilizing and enriching marriage and 
family living. 

A “baby sitter” service, organized co-operatively, 
could be desirable, utilizing available students and 
residents, serving often on a reciprocal basis of 
helping each other (a baby-sitter bank) in play 
groups and nursery schools. Other common require- 
ments of families might be met by arranging a 
linen rental supply, thus saving each family the 
investment, the storage of extras, and the chores of 
washing and ironing or sending to the laundry. 

Cooked food, which could be ordered in the 
morning and picked up (or delivered) in the early 
evening offers another possible service. This same 
cooking equipment could be utilized for snack 
lunches for wives and for luncheons for children 
in the nursery school. 

It is the aim of these suggestions also to indicate 
how far the requirements of health care and of 
mental health can be advanced by imaginative 
planning. This approach implies that care of phys- 
ical health is essentially a part of the basic tasks 
and chores of housekeeping. 

Likewise, mental health, as contrasted with diag- 
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nosis and treatment of disturbed personalities and 
neurotics, comes through the daily processes of 
family living, of cherishing baby care, of under- 
standing, patient child rearing, in finding fulfill- 
ment of adult aspirations and needs for intimacy, 
affection, and reciprocal love. These, as well as 
physical health, can be advanced or obstructed by 
the kind of housing and facilities offered to families. 
While housing developments cannot provide all 
that families need in the way of professional serv- 
ices, it is possible today to plan space and equip- 
ment so that prenatal and well-baby clinics can be 
scheduled in a housing development, thereby fa- 
cilitating early and frequent attendance; that visit- 
ing nurse service can be available; that family 
counselors can be consulted on the innumerable 
perplexities and occasional serious problems which 
can often be resolved before they become critical, 
marital conflicts, parent-child conflicts and tensions, 
financial, legal, and other common difficulties that 
confront all families. Since these students are 
usually far from their own homes and families, they 
lack the usual sources of guidance and direction. 
Again let it be said that these many services and 
facilities do not imply regimentation, interference, 
or coercion of families. Rather they suggest mak- 
ing many services more accessible, economically 
available, and more effectively articulated and co- 
ordinated than they are in the existing discrete 
agencies, private practitioners, and professional 
advisers. Many of these services could be provided 
to the tenants by arrangements with other profes- 
sional institutions and agencies in the community. 
To give the graduate students an experience in 
family living of this kind would be to develop a 
group of young professionals whose influence in 
their professions and as citizens might be of incal- 
culable significance to the nation, wherever they 
go to work and live. Moreover, the university would 
be faced with a challenging opportunity to mobilize 
its varied professional knowledge and skills on a 
project in which thé interrelation of architecture, 
planning, the humanities, and all the engineering 
skills can be worked out and exhibited overtly 
through a housing development that could set a 
new standard in family housing for the country. 


AHEA Section Workshop 
The AHEA family relations and child development section and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas will hold a preconvention workshop on the University 
campus in Lawrence June 21 and 22 for people who are or will be engaged 
in teaching, research, or extended education at the college or university level. 
Write to E. A. McFarland, Manager, Lawrence Center, University of Kansas, 


Lawrence. 


The Creative Eye 


CHIEF contribution of today’s homemaker is 

the background for living which she cre- 

ates. Through the things which she selects for her 

home and through the way in which she arranges 

them, she creates a setting which affects others as 
well as herself. 

Every woman can be creative in this way, 
whether she lives in a single room, in an apartment, 
or in a house. However, the background she cre- 
ates is not necessarily a success just because it is 
efficient. A living space may provide for bodily 
comfort and yet not contribute to emotional well- 
being. 

The successful background for living will please 
the senses as well as satisfy the needs for shelter. 
It will be as much a joy to sight and touch, to 
hearing and the sense of smell, as it is a convenience 
for eating, sleeping, and other physical functions. 
Just as man cannot live by bread alone so his home 
must be more than a house. The satisfying home 
will be organized not only for practical use but 
also for pleasurable effect. 

In order to create anything, one needs materials, 
tools for working the materials, skills to handle the 
tools, and, uniting all, a clear concept of the thing 
to be made. To create a successful background for 
living, one needs the particular skills for handling 
the tools and materials of interior design and a 
clear concept of design for living. 


The Particular Skills 


The modern woman, who uses many more things 
than she makes, needs not so much skills of hand 
as skills of eye. It is quite possible that she may 
not actually produce with her own hands any part 
of an interior or of its furnishings, yet the total 
effect of that interior will be directly due to her 
skills. If she has a creative eye, the effect of that 
interior will show it. 

An illustration of skilled work of the eye is the 
process of flower arranging or composing with 
natural materials. Seeing the actual form of a 
stone or a seedpod, perceiving what the pod and 
the stone have in common, and bringing the pod 
and the stone together as a new unit are works of 
the eye. The skillful arranger sees familiar objects 


Florence Forst 


Mrs. Forst is an assistant professor in home eco- 
nomics at Carnegie Institute of Technology. She 
has had exhibitions of designs at the Chicago 
Institute of Design, the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis, and the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York and has contributed articles to maga- 
zines in the field of design and ceramics. 


as forms aside from their usual significance; she 
relates objects to each other through their appear- 
ance apart from their function; and she integrates 
separate objects into a visual whole that is some- 
thing other and greater than the sum of its parts. 
How she has learned to look at things is more 
relevant to her success as an arranger than how 
deftly she is able to manipulate things. 

The eye skills of selection, relation, and integra- 
tion are similarly involved in arranging furnishings 
for a room. In this process, however, practical pur- 
pose comes first, and the selection of form follows 
function. Furniture, fabrics, and accessories are 
chosen first on the basis of use and then chosen also 
for shape and sensory aspects. Though the separate 
items of furnishings necessarily belong together be- 
cause they are used together, they are further made 
to belong through similarities in shape, color, pat- 
tern. Where many dissimilar objects are to be seen 
together within the same space, they are organized 
through a continuance of line as the eye moves 
about the room. 


The Materials of Interior Design 


In relating furnishings and structure, selection 
of materials is even more important to sensory 
effect than is the selection of the shapes of things. 
This is particularly true of the walls, ceilings, 
floors, and other structural surfaces which com- 
prise a large visible portion of a room. The range 
of their possible textures from the hard—such as 
stone, metals, and glass—to the soft—such as paper, 
plastics, and cloth—offers innumerable combinations 
for controlled effects, and the homemaker should 
become familiar with them all. 

She needs to observe at firsthand how different 
materials feel as well as how they look. She needs 
to observe how the surfaces of materials are altered 
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by pressing, pulling, scratching, rubbing, and other- 
wise being acted upon. She needs a broad ac- 
quaintance with many materials more than she 
needs a technical knowledge of particular ones. 
Unless she has observed how materials modify 
sensations, she lacks a memory bank upon which to 
draw in selecting the right materials for the specific 
effect she wants. 


The Tools of Interior Design 


In the making of things, knowledge of materials 
should be accompanied by a knowledge of tools, 
and the chief tool in creating interiors is light. The 
strength or weakness of light, its directness or 
diffusion, its reflection or transmission are all means 
of molding space. 

The homemaker reveals and models form with 
artificial light as well as daylight, and she works 
with the counterpart of light-shadow. She needs 
to know color as inherent in light rather than in 
objects; she needs to know how different com- 
binations of colors affect vision and influence 
emotion; she needs to know what colors do to 
surfaces, how they appear to advance or recede, 
to enlarge or reduce; and she needs to know how 
colors alter each other. A working knowledge of 
color enables her to alter proportions visually and 
to control visibility, attracting or distracting atten- 
tion as she desires. 

An understanding of light as a tool is inseparable 
from a knowledge of materials as light modifiers 
in controlling visual effects. 


The Underlying Concept of Interior Design 


It is not enough, however, to know the mate- 
rials and how to achieve controlled effects. Essen- 
tially, the creative homemaker needs a clear 
concept of what she would create—a background 
for living, moving human beings who seldom see 
the same surroundings under the same conditions 
from the same point of view. 

The traditional point of view toward any arrange- 
ment was a fixed point of view. It may be illus- 
trated by the spectator standing in front of a 
picture; as soon as he moves to a side, the shapes 
are distorted and the balance within the two- 
dimensional space is upset; the picture can be seen 
as intended only from one position. Thus were 
the separate walls of a room regarded, like picture 
planes against which the furniture was arranged as 
a static composition. 

The traditional point of view does not apply 
to interiors which are meant to be lived in as 
well as looked at. Living is moving, and interiors 
for living are seen in motion. Not only does the 
eye move constantly up and down, to left and to 
right, but the viewer himself is constantly changing 
his position and location in space. The house is 
seen as a whole only from a series of points in 
time. The point of view of interior design must be 
a point of view in motion. 

When the homemaker understands vision in 
motion, she no longer regards her house as a 
series of separate compartments with separate pic- 
ture walls. Visual flow between rooms and from 
plane to plane becomes basic to her planning. The 
containing space is organized as well as the lines 
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and masses of the forms within it. Balance be- 
comes a dynamic rather than static condition. All 
parts, furnishings and structure, interact to create 
a fluid whole of ever-changing visual relationships. 


The Practice of Designing Skills 


The successful designing of interiors, therefore, 
requires a sensory knowledge of materials, a work- 
ing knowledge of light, and an understanding of 
the relations of form in space and time. Every 
woman of normal perception can acquire this 
knowledge; skill in applying this knowledge comes 
with practice. 

All occasions, however trivial, which call for the 
selecting and arranging of things can be oppor- 
tunities for practice. When a woman places flowers 
in a vase, fruit in a bowl, or arranges her table, 
when she decorates for special holidays, when she 
re-arranges the furniture for no special reason— 
she can be practicing. If she remains aware of 
matter as distinct from its meaning, she will per- 
ceive forms and their visual aspects, she will judge 
their similarities and differences, and she will 
organize their lines and masses as visual relation- 
ships. Any change in her surroundings will provide 
a chance to re-see and re-think the forms that make 
up her background for living. Even moving to 
another house can be more than a chore; it can 
be a rare opportunity to see her old furnishings in 
new surroundings and so refresh her perception. 

To see the familiar as though for the first time 
and to respond to change by seeing new relation- 
ships is to develop a creative eye. The homemaker, 
more than most, is in a position to react cre- 
atively to the world of sensations in which we live. 


These “before” and “after” views of the author's 
home illustrate a practical problem in design. The 
before pictures show two views of the interior of 
the house when the Forsts bought it two years ago. 
The after views show the same areas which are 
now two ends of a large open space. The first floor, 
only 171% feet by 30 feet over-all, was previously 
three and a half small rooms. Subdividing walls 
diminished the natural light, made for inconvenient 
traffic flow, and dictated the placement of furniture. 
Light and space were gained by the removal of 
walls which were not load-bearing, thus opening 
the interior from front to back. Areas were then 
re-defined by the treatment of walls and floors— 
by wood paneling and wall-to-wall carpet as back- 
ground in the living-dining area, painted walls with 
built-in cabinets and tiled flooring in the food prep- 
aration ell, and between the two major areas, mov- 
able cabinets and wood-weave traverse draperies. 


Selection of colors further regulated the light and 
defined the space—white and yellow in the kitchen, 
which is the sunless northern end; a range from 
warm gray to brown with red-orange accents in 
the social area; and, vital to the total effect, a deep 
blue up the stair wall on the southeast side. White 
woodwork is used throughout, framing and tying 
together all color divisions of the space. 
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AMERICAN HOME 


The program for the 48th annual meeting of the 
AHEA is outlined below. Next month’s issue will 
carry news about the general session speakers and 
programs and details of the programs planned for 
the annual meeting. 


monday + june 24 


Executive board meeting; state presidents’ and councilors’ 
unit of the AHEA council meeting; joint luncheon and 
meeting of executive board and unit. 7:00 to 8:30 p. m.: 
special meetings of committees and sections’ officers; college 
club mixer. Registration during afternoon and evening. 


* tuesday + june 25 


10:15 a.m. General session—From the Minds of Men to 
the Lives of People 

C. A. ELvenyeM 

A Research Foundation for the American Home 
AHEA CommiTTee ON FEDERAL RESEARCH 
RELATED TO Home Economics 

Visit exhibits 

AHEA business and council meeting 


Afternoon 
8:00 p.m. 


+ wednesday + june 26 


9 to 10:30 am. Eye opener—Fashion Flashes 
Joan GARDNER AND OTHERS 


11:00 a.m. Professional sections’ business meetings 
12 noon Alumnae luncheons 

2:00 p.m. Professional sections; college clubs 

4:30 p.m. Omicron Nu and Kappa Omicron Phi teas 
8:00 p.m. General session (open to the public)— 


The News, United States and the World 
PAULINE FREDERICK 
Dixieland Reception 


9:30 p.m. 


ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Headquarters: Kiel Auditorium 


June 25-28, 1957 


* thursday + june 27 


7:00 a.m. Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 
9 to 10:30 am. Eye opener—Mrs. Alice in Consumerland 
Persia CAMPBELL AND 
AHEA ConsuMER INTERESTS COMMITTEE 
11:00 a.m. Subject-matter sections’ business meeting 
12 noon Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 p.m. Subject-matter sections 
College clubs 
8:30 p.m. Municipal Opera—Damn Yankees 


- friday + june 28 


9 to 9:45 am. Eye opener 

“. . . in my own little corner” 
BeuLaH SCHACHT 

General Session—Education for a 
Dynamic Society 

Artuur S. FLEMMING 

Home Economics around the World 
Mure, W. Brown 

AHEA business and council meeting 
Professional trips 


10:15 a.m. 


12 noon 
2:00 p.m. 


* saturday + june 29 


Meetings of executive board and state presidents’ and 
councilors’ unit of the AHEA council 


Howard Earl Day 


Richard L. D. Morse Joan Gardner 


YE openers extended, something new in an- 

nual meeting plans this year, promise de- 
lightful beginnings to St. Louis mornings in June. 
Planned for Wednesday and Thursday mornings, 
the eye openers extended will begin at 9 a.m. and 
extend to 10:30 a.m. They will be followed by the 
business meetings of the sections—professional sec- 
tions on Wednesday and subject-matter sections on 
Thursday. Section programs come in the afternoons. 


Fashion Flashes from tip to toe on Wednesday 
will unroll a fall fashion forecast and the whole 
panorama of fashion-center activities. Arranged 
jointly by Mrs. Dorothy Lyle, chairman of the 
AHEA textiles and clothing section and a member 
of the program-planning committee for the 1957 
annual meeting, and Joan Gardner, promotion di- 
rector of the Saint Louis Fashion Creators, Fashion 
Flashes is an inside view into a whole fashion in- 
dustry as it exists in St. Louis. 

One of the unique features of the St. Louis 
fashion success has been the emphasis on young 
fashions and the development of a close association 
with the schools of design in'the area—a connection 
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St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau 
Asove. Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis, scene of the 1957 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Far cert. Richard L. D. Morse is chairman of the 
AHEA consumer interests committee and the Thursday 
eye opener. 

Lert. Joan Gardner will tell the St. Louis fashion 
story at the Wednesday eye opener. 


that will be demonstrated as part of the program on 
Wednesday morning. For her part in the creation 
and development of this “young” idea as well as for 
her “outstanding achievement in using advertising 
to sell an idea as well as to sell products, and be- 
cause the idea affected an entire industry not just 
locally but nationally,” Miss Gardner was named 
the 1955 Advertising Woman of the Year by the 
Advertising Federation of America. Her talent 
for co-ordination and integration of many facets 
into what appears to be a single brilliant idea is 
truly exceptional—as AHEA members will see. 

Following the preview for Fall 1957, the eye 
opener extended will continue with a sketch of St. 
Louis as a young market, design and the role of 
young student designers, a glimpse at our whole 
world of fabrics and their care, salesmanship and 
publicity, and, finally, completing the costume with 
accessories and the famous St. Louis shoes. A fash- 
ion show in depth, we might call this Wednesday 
morning program—to borrow a phrase from the 
survey-minded. Moreover, it’s extended to almost 
general session length and timed so that everyone 
can be on hand! 
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Ruth Andrus 
Persia Campbell 


Mrs. Alice in Consumerland, the Thursday eye 
opener, has her adventures extended from 9 a.m. 
to 10:30 a.m. for another lively morning. How 
Mrs. Alice Consumer becomes enmeshed in the 
mazes of the market wonderland is Act I of a two- 
act performance planned by the AHEA consumer 
interests committee and being written by Mary 
Wood of the New York Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. Instead of White Rabbits, Mad Hatters, and 
March Hares, Alice Consumer finds bait advertis- 
ing, trading stamps, and confusing foods in dismay- 
ing array in her Wonderland. 

When things look darkest for Alice, in comes a 
real-life character, Persia Campbell, star of Act II— 
Mrs. Consumer Is Helped Out of Wonderland. 
More of the plot we can’t divulge, but the star's 
fame is well known. Dr. Campbell is presently 
consumer counsel to the Governor of the State of 
New York—a position only recently created and the 
only one of its kind in the entire United States. 

Dr. Campbell has advocated the interests of con- 
sumers for many years as an adviser to government 
and nongovernmental activities. During World 
War II she was a member of the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Committee of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. 

Traditionally, annual meeting programs spon- 
sored by the consumer interests committee have 
been complete sellouts with even standing room at 
a premium. Hence the decision to invite the con- 
sumer interests committee to take over an eye 
opener extended program for 1957 so that everyone 
can be on hand. What else Committee Chairman 
Richard L. D. Morse of Kansas State College, other 
members of the committee, Mrs. Alice Consumer, 
and Dr. Campbell may have behind a looking 
glass for Thursday, we'll see in St. Louis. 
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To anyone who lives in the St. Louis area, Beulah 
Schacht needs no introduction. For other AHEA 
members, just one glance at Miss Schacht’s column 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat will prove what 
a treat is in store for Friday morning, when we 
start the day with Miss Schacht’s appearance. Her 
fans in St. Louis—and they seem to include every- 
one who ever sees the Globe-Democrat—declare 
that Miss Schacht says something and something 
amusing on any subject she chooses. Don’t miss 
Friday morning at the auditorium. 


Days so well started are certain to continue well 
—and more about that next month. 


Another new quirk this year will be our evalua- 
tion of the annual meeting. Instead of the usual 
questionnaires and spot sampling of opinions about 
meetings, everyone will have an “open-end” oppor- 
tunity to evaluate, to criticize, and to be completely 
creative in making proposals for next year’s meeting. 
Suggestion boxes for volunteer evaluations and 
ideas are to be placed at convenient spots in the 
auditorium. Next year’s program planning com- 
mittee hopes you'll use them! 

The entire afternoon of the opening day is ear- 
marked for visits to the exhibits. Professional trips 
are to occupy Friday afternoon. 


BeLow: Shaw's Garden contains rare plants from many 
countries. 


St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau 
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Foods Selected for School Lunch Menus 


Elsie H. Dawson, Velma J. Chapman, and Bertha F. Olsen 


HE schoo! lunch manager can play an im- 

portant role in improving food habits and the 
chances for an adequate diet by providing a variety 
of foods from day to day. It is through good menu 
planning that school lunch managers are able to 
serve appetizing, nutritious lunches and to contrib- 
ute to the health and well-being of the children. 

This study reports an analysis of school Junch 
menus undertaken to discover possible emphasis in 
the choice of foods which might reflect differences 
in food acceptance by children in different areas 
and afford some basis for desirable food combina- 
tions in menus or in dishes. In order to include 
typical menu suggestions and food selections in 
a publication on school lunch recipes (1), area 
personnel of the Food Distribution Division in 
co-operation with state school lunch supervisors 
submitted school lunch menu suggestions using 
100 of the protein-rich dishes in the recipe publi- 
cation. It seemed likely that each area submitting 
menus would include the foods most acceptable to 
the children in that area. 

From the five areas in the United States—North- 
east, Southeast, Midwest, Southwest, and Western 
—697 menus were received.' From some areas two 
or occasionally three different menus were sub- 
mitted for the same protein-rich dish, making a 
total of more than 100 menus from each of four 
areas; the minimum of 100 menus was submitted 
by one of the five areas. 

Professional staff members in the Institute of 


1 Northeast—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia; Southeast—Kentucky, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands; Midwest— 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska; 
Southwest—Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Colorado; Western—California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Hawaii, Alaska. 


Mrs. Dawson and Mrs. Chapman are food spe- 
cialists in the Institute of Home Economics, 
Agricultural Research Service, and Mrs. Olsen is 
supervising home economist in the Food Distribu- 
tion Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Home Economics and the Food Distribution Divi- 
sion reviewed the menus and rated them according 
to the Type A requirement for school lunches (2): 

At least 4 pint fluid whole milk as a beverage. 

At least a 2-ounce serving of cooked or canned lean meat, 
poultry, or fish; or 2 ounces of cheese; or 44 cup of cooked 
dry peas, beans or soybeans; or 4 tablespoons of peanut 
butter, or 1 egg; or a combination of 4 of the listed quan- 
tities of each of 2 of these items. 

At least a %4-cup serving of raw or cooked vegetables or 
fruits (fresh, canned, dried, or frozen) or both. 

At least 1 slice of bread or 1 serving of hot breads made 
of enriched or whole grain cereal. 

At least 2 teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine, may 
be used as a spread on bread, as a seasoning, or in prepara- 
tion of other foods in the meal. 

Additional foods may be included to help meet the energy 
needs of the older children. 


Careful thought was given to selecting menus for 
the recipe card file that would (1) conform to 
the Type A pattern so as to provide for growth 
and good health, (2) include a good balance of 
color, texture, shape, and flavor, (3) encourage 
the use of a variety of foods that combine well 
with the protein-rich foods, and (4) contain some 
food combinations that children have learned to 
eat and are most likely to enjoy and occasionally 
ones which they should learn to eat. 

Table 1 summarizes the percentages of frequency 
with which the various vegetables, fruits, salads, 
soups, desserts, breads, and additional foods ap- 
peared in menus submitted for all 100 of the 
selected protein-rich dishes. Since the milk re- 
quirement was set, it was not included in the table. 

The importance of including vitamin C and 
vitamin A vegetables and fruits in the daily menu 
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TABLE | TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Percentage frequency foods were selected to serve with 
protein-rich foods in Type A school lunch menus FOOD SELECTED 
by areas in the United States 


(177)* 


(100) 


ALL AREAS 


| NORTHEAST 

| SOUTHEAST 
(154) 

| SOUTHWEST 


| 


cent 
Fruits 
Apples. . 


FOOD SELECTED 


(100) 
ALL AREAS 
(697) 


SOUTHEAST 
(154) 
MIDWEST 
(110) 


SOUTHWEST 


Cc (also juice). 


Fruit (mixed). . 


| 


Vitamin C 


Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower. 


Combination vegetable and 

Greens (unidentified) . . Soups and Chowders. . 

Mustard greenst 

Pepper, green. . ; 

Potatoes (cooked i in n skins). 


Desserts: 

Cakes, cup cakes, and cookies) 

Fruit desserts such as upside | 
down cakes, betties, cob- | 
blers, crisps, crunches. . . .| 

Confections such as dried ‘| 
fruit butter 
balls. . 


Pies—fruit . 

Vitamin C Fruits: Puddings, custards, enged 
Cantaloupet gelatins, ice cream . 
Citrus fruit cup... . 
Grapefruit 
§ juice. . 


Spinach. . 
Sweet potatoest. 
Turnip greenst...... 


Ce 


= 


= 


Rolls, buns, and others. . 
Additional foodst.. . 


* Figures in indicate total menus 
Vitamin A Vegetables: | submitted. 
Dark green leafy + Also good or fair source of Vitamin A. 

t Sandwiches, relishes, honey, jelly, pickles, cereal and other 
grain products, and in some cases additional protein-rich items 
over and above the 2-ounce protein-rich requirement. 


Pineapple... .. 
Strawhberries............ 
Tangerinest.. . 


. . . 


has long been emphasized. However, where low 

percentages of these vitamin-rich foods appear as 
ais , accompaniments to the protein-rich dish, the foods 
Vitamin A Fruits: | ‘ 
Apricots.......... may have appeared as unidentified components of 
Cherries............-.... / 0. the protein-rich dish itself, or of salads, soups, 
Peaches... 
Vegetables (other): ‘It is interesting to note that from the list of 
Beans, Lima, green... . . vitamin C vegetables and fruits, cabbage, spinach, 
Beans, snap, green... .. potatoes (cooked in skins), sweet potatoes, toma- 

toes, and oranges were suggested in from 5 to 13 
per cent of the menus from any one area. Potatoes 
were specified more frequently in the Southwest 
and Midwest than in the West, Southeast, and North- 
east. Oranges and orange juice appeared more 
frequently in the menus from the Southeast, South- 
west, and Midwest. Sources of vitamin A vege- 
tables and fruits listed in from 6 to 17 per cent of 
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Succotash 
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| | aso | 
| | 
| =" per per per per 
me cent cent 
- — 1 0.3 
0.4 
Pera te | Plums... 1 6 | 
aerersnred 2 | 3 | 2 Salads: | 
8 11 Vegetable... . 13 | 15 | 2 | 15 |e | 17 
| | | 
6 
4 | 6 
| | 
19 | 46 | 2 | 36 | 49 | 36 
Rutabagas.... ‘ 
Sauerkraut 17 | 7/15 |12 |] 4 
6 | 7 5 
2/10 1 | 
| 
21 | 14 12 | 12 | 12 15 
| 
3 | 14 | 12 5 | 10 
Orange. . . 13 | 13 7 5 Loaf breads 159 | 16 | 41 | 59 | 68 | 49 
Orange juice... | | 9 3 2; 5 4 
= | | | | 
..| $1 | $2 | 27 | 37 | | 
Tomatoes 13 | 12 | 2 11 
Deep y 
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the menus of an area were carrots, green peas, 
peaches, and tomatoes. Carrots appeared to be 
the favorite vegetable by far. 

For “other vegetables,” potatoes (with various 
forms of preparation, except “cooked in skins” ) 
and green snap beans were listed frequently by 
all areas. Celery was used more frequently in 
the menus from the Southwest and Midwest than 
from the other three areas. “Other fruits” most 
often listed were apples. Mixed fruits were listed 
frequently only in the Southwest. Menus from 
almost all areas listed vegetable salads more fre- 
quently than fruit salads, and as often as carrots 
and potatoes (17 per cent) in all areas combined. 

Soups and chowders appeared more often in 
menus from the Northeast and Midwest than from 
the Southeast, Southwest, or West. 

Desserts appearing most frequently were cookies 
and cakes. Puddings and fruit desserts were next 
in popularity. In most areas the bread indicated 
most often was loaf bread (white enriched and 
whole wheat), about half the time on the average; 
however, in the Southeast, as is traditional, biscuits 
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or cornbread appeared 36 per cent of the time, 
and 21 to 25 per cent of the time in menus from 
the Midwest and Southwest. 

The number of different fruits and vegetables 
chosen to accompany the protein-rich dishes in 
each area was determined as a measure of the 
variety in the menus. In 177 menus in the North- 
east, 52 different fruits and vegetables were used; 
in 154 menus from the Southeast, 48; in 100 menus 
from the Southwest, 35; in 110 menus from the Mid- 
west, 45; and in 156 menus from the Western 
area, 29. These tabulations do not include vege- 
tables used in soups and chowders and fruits used 
in various types of desserts. 

The graphs in the chart show the vegetables 
and fruits selected 20 per cent or more of the 
time to serve with certain protein-rich foods— 
beef, pork, poultry, and cheese. The data indi- 
cated some regional preferences in the selection 
of vegetables and fruits to serve with the various 
protein-rich dishes although certain ones like car- 
rots, greens, tomatoes, potatoes, and cabbage 
appeared frequently in the menus from all areas 


BEEF PORK POULTRY CHEESE 

NORTHEAST 
TOMATOES SWEET POTATOES 25% TOMATOES CARROTS 
CABBAGE APPLES a GREENS 

ORANGES 

SOUTHEAST 
CARROTS SWEET POTATOES 25% ORANGES CABBAGE 
TOMATOES CARROTS CRANBERRIES 20% PRUNES ax 
ORANGES ans APPLES -------- sox APPLES 

ORANGES as 
RAISIE'S as 

SOUTHWEST 
SQUASH CELERY MIXED FRUITS ax GREENS 
APPLES ax PEACHES as ORANGES a 
PEACHES . 20% APPLES PEACHES as 

RAISINS as 
MIDWEST 
CARROTS POTATOES CARROTS TOMATOES 
TOMATOES GREENS POTATOES CARROTS 
POTATOES 27% CABBAGE 20" TOMATOES GREENS 
CABBAGE SWEET POTATOES 20% GREENS PEAS 
ORANGES ax APPLES ---------> GE ORANGES APPLES 
APPLES asx PEACHES 
WEST 

CABBAGE GREENS CARROTS GREEN BEANS 
GREEN BEANS. 20% APPLES GREEN BEANS 23% TOMATOES 
TOMATOES 20% APPLES 3 


VEGETABLES AND Fruits SELECTED 20 PER CENT OR MORE OF THE TIME TO SERVE WITH SPECIFIED PROTEIN- 
RICH Foops in Type A ScHoo.t LUNCH MENUS, IN DIFFERENT AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Dotted bars—fruits 


Plain bars—vegetables 
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for most of the protein-rich foods. Sweet potatoes 
were selected to use with pork in all areas except 
the West, with variety meats in the Northeast, and 
occasionally with poultry and cheese dishes in the 
Northeast, Southeast, and Midwest. Green beans 
were mentioned frequently in the menus from the 
‘West, and green peas in the Southwest. 

Of interest, too, although not shown in the 
graph, cranberries were used with poultry more 
often in the Northeast than in any other area. Mixed 
fruits were mentioned with both poultry and 
cheese main dishes in all but one area. Apricots 
were selected to serve with beef, and cherries 
with eggs in four out of five areas. Pineapple was 
chosen more often to serve with poultry than with 
any other protein-rich foods. Raisins were used 
by all areas but were listed most often with cheese 
dishes. It is surprising that tangerines were chosen 
only by the Northeast and Southeast areas to ac- 
company the various protein-rich foods. 

In table 2 are listed the five vegetables and 
five fruits used most frequently in the menus from 
all areas combined for each protein-rich food, 
starting with the one used most frequently. For 
lamb and veal the number of menus submitted was 
too small to include in this analysis. 

Many other vegetables and fruits were used less 
frequently than those in table 2 with each protein- 
rich food. From 17 to 23 vegetables and 14 to 19 
fruits were used in the menus for any one of the 
following: beef, pork, variety meats, poultry, eggs, 
fish, and cheese. Among the vegetables used less 
frequently were asparagus, Lima beans, beets, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, celery, corn, 
green peppers, lettuce, okra, onions, blackeye peas, 
pumpkin, rutabagas, sauerkraut, squash, and tur- 
nips. Fruits included bananas, blackberries, canta- 
loupe, dates, figs, grapes, huckleberries, pineapple, 
plums, strawberries, and tangerines. 

Macaroni, noodles, and rice were used most fre- 
quently in the menus with the variety meats (liver, 
heart, and tongue) and occasionally with beef, 
poultry, eggs, and cheese. Loaf breads including 
enriched and whole wheat were served most fre- 
quently with all protein-rich foods except lamb and 
veal; with those meats, biscuits, rolls, and buns 
were mentioned often. 

In practice, no doubt many of the food selec- 
tions would be influenced by cost, environmental 
conditions, and the availability of various foods 
within the area as well as by pupil acceptability. 

However, with such a large variety of foods 
from which to choose, school lunch menus need 
not become monotonous. In “Planning Type A 
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TABLE 2 

To SERVE WITH: VEGETABLES Fruits 

Beef (119 menus) Carrots Apples 
Potatoes Oranges 
Tomatoes Peaches 
Greens Prunes 
Cabbage Apricots 

Pork (87 menus) Greens Apples 
Potatoes Oranges 
Sweet potatoes Raisins 
Carrots Grapefruit 
Tomatoes Peaches 

Variety meats Potatoes Apples 

(63 menus ) Greens Oranges 

Tomatoes Raisins 
Cabbage Grapefruit 
Carrots Peaches 

Poultry (129 menus) Carrots Oranges 
Potatoes Apples 
Greens Cranberries 
Tomatoes Mixed fruits 
Green beans Peaches 

Eggs (43 menus ) Greens Apples 
Potatoes Oranges 
Tomatoes Peaches 
Carrots Cherries 
Green peas Pears 

Fish (108 menus) Potatoes Oranges 
Carrots Apples 
Tomatoes Grapefruit 
Cabbage Mixed fruits 
Greens Peaches 

Cheese (92 menus) Tomatoes Apples 
Greens Oranges 
Carrots Mixed fruits 
Potatoes Raisins 
Green peas Peaches 


School Lunches” (2) are listed at least 40 “vitamin 
C-rich” fruits and vegetables and 40 “other” fruits 
and vegetables, many of which are vitamin-A rich, 
that may be selected to meet the 34-cup fruit and 
vegetable requirement. The Food Buying Guide 
(3), also available to school lunch managers, is 
another good source of information on foods to 
use in meeting Type A Lunch Requirements. 
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Economies Hese rch 


C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


The Beltsville energy-saving kitchen-work- 
room which made its debut at the time of the 
AHEA meeting last June (see the Journat of 
October 1956, page 640) is arousing wide interest 
because of its purpose—to suit needs of home- 
makers who must conserve energy for reasons of 
health, age, or a heavy work load. 

The room on exhibit at the home economics 
laboratories in Beltsville has already been in- 
spected by more than 3,000 visitors, including 
architects, builders, teachers, extension leatlers, 
writers, and homemakers. 

Hundreds of requests for information about it 
have been coming to the housing specialists in the 
Clothing and Housing Division, who developed 
the design on the basis of research into energy 
costs and space needs. 

As a teaching aid, a color filmstrip on the 
kitchen has now been prepared in the Division. 
The double-frame filmstrip has 35 frames, and can 
be cut for slides if desired. 

This filmstrip is entitled, “Beltsville Energy- 
saving Kitchen-workroom.” It may be ordered from 
Photo Laboratory, Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 11, D. C. Price with lecture 
notes, $4. 

Working drawings and information about build- 
ing the kitchen-workroom are now available from 
the extension agricultural engineer at most of the 
state agricultural colleges. 

A 7-minute motion picture for television, 
“Energy-saving Kitchen,” with sound-track narration 
by Mildred Howard of the Clothing and Housing 
Division, has been made by the television service 
of the USDA Office of Information for the 
Division. 

More than 100 prints of this motion picture were 
produced and distributed last October to individ- 
uals who produce regular farm television programs. 
An estimated five million television viewers have 
seen this film. Prints may still be available at 
various television stations. 

Up-to-date shopping guidance is provided in 
“Men’s Suits—how to judge quality,” by Clarice L. 
Scott, clothing specialist in the Clothing and Hous- 
ing Division. This is a revised and _ retitled 


edition of a bulletin issued in 1949 under the title 
“Buying Men’s Suits,” MP-688. 

The new edition takes into account newer de- 
velopments in materials and construction which 
affect values along with other information useful 
to men shoppers and women who may help them 
choose their suits. 

Among newer trends is the increasing popularity 
of washable summer suitings. Strong and weak 
features that can be recognized in washable suits 
are pictured and explained. 

Suit manufacturers tend to increase on-the-spot 
help for shoppers so that the shopper is better 
able to put background knowledge of values to use. 
Suits frequently have a folder or booklet tucked in 
a pocket—known as pocket stuffers to the trade. 
Such booklets often picture hidden features of the 
suit’s construction and point out merits of the 
garment and the care advised for prolonging satis- 
factory appearance and wear. Some companies 
provide stores with dummy coats, which are made 
without linings so that a customer can see more 
of hidden construction. Informative labeling as to 
fiber and fabric continues to improve and is in- 
creasingly needed by shoppers as fabrics become 
more complex. 

Single copies of “Men’s Suits—how to judge 
quality,” HG-54, may be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Information in this revision has been correlated 
with three filmstrips produced as teaching aids in 
1954 by USDA clothing specialists with the co-oper- 
ation of the National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers. 

These filmstrips are titled: “Quality of a Man’s 
Suit” (black and white), $1.20; “The Fit of a 
Man’s Suit” (black and white), $1.20; “A Man’s 
Appearance Counts” (color), $4.50. They may be 
purchased from Photo Laboratory, Inc., 3825 
Georgia Avenue, N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 


A partial view of the energy-saving kitchen. The work- 
room area, not shown, is to the right. 
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An Open Letter to 
Student Job Hunters! 


Ke year about this time, our mail brings 


numerous letters from young home eco- 
nomics students asking about summer jobs. Answer- 
ing these letters is as frustrating for me as the 
replies are to the girls who receive them. Frustrat- 
ing, because I rarely can give these girls any really 
concrete help or suggestions—much less offer any 
of them a job. 

The truth is, most business home economics 
departments are not geared to employ part-time 
or summer personnel. Department heads know 
how important a first experience in the business 
world can be. Therefore, unless they can provide 
the necessary training and supervision, they are 
reluctant to hire students. Moreover, in very few 
cases is it possible to train a girl sufficiently, in 
the few weeks available, for her to become a pro- 
ductive member of the staff. 

What, then, is the student to do? A number 
of things. Fortunately, the picture is not all black. 

If there are home economics departments in 
business organizations in your area, by all means 
see whether they have anything to offer. Naturally, 


Metropolitan Photo Service, Inc. 

Miss Rogers tells a student how a summer job can be 

an important part of learning to get along in the 
working world. 


Willie Mae Rogers 


Miss Rogers is the director of The Institute of 
the Good Housekeeping magazine. 


you should not expect to be offered a job involving 
more than routine activities. We know one student 
who spent last summer in the test kitchen of a large 
food manufacturer. Testing and developing recipes? 
No—washing dishes! But she learned much by ob- 
serving what went on around her, and she won the 
lasting respect of the staff for her general efficiency 
and attitude. 

But if there are no openings for you in home 
economics work, there are many other possibilities. 
The actual kind of work you do in your summer 
job is not the all-important thing. Whether you 
work as a salesgirl in a department store, a mail 
girl on a magazine staff, a waitress at a summer re- 
sort, or in any of a dozen other capacities, you can 
store up a vast amount of knowledge and experi- 
ence that will make you more valuable to your 
home economics director on your first full-time 
job. After all, she will be prepared to train you 
in her methods and procedures, but you will be 
bringing her a welcome bonus if you have already 
learned some important things about the business 
world. 

For example, you can begin learning to get along 
with people. For, in your future career, that ability 
will be (outside of your basic education and train- 
ing) the single most important factor in your 
success or failure. 

You can learn to be patient and tolerant with 
people whose points of view are different from your 
own. You can learn to listen. You can learn self- 
control. 

You can start habits that will add a “plus” to 
your worth to your employer. Like being on time— 
chances are you won't have to punch a time clock 
on your full-time home economics job—but it’s still 
just as important that you be at your desk or station 
punctually. 
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You can observe the difference between campus 
dress and business clothes. And the term “observ- 
ing” means more than just looking—it means follow- 
ing! 

You can begin to develop the ability to see how 
your job—however small—fits into the organization 
as a whole. The earlier you recognize the impor- 
tance of this, the more successful you will be. 

Here, on this summer job, perhaps doing nothing 
more exciting than filing, you can begin to develop 
a sense of responsibility—to the job itself, to your 
fellow workers, and to your own integrity. Per- 
haps more important, you can, from the beginning, 
resolve to give your employer an honest day’s work. 

Remember that the home economics job that is 
your career-goal is a job that deals with home- 
making—directly or indirectly. So start now to learn 
about people—particularly people as families—how 
they live, how they buy, how they prepare their 


HY don't you—live, live, live—profession- 

ally!! Make a note of the American 
Home Economics Association annual meeting, for 
St. Louis will be “bursting out all over” with 
professionally minded home economists June 25 
to 28. Come sing the praises of home economics 
with them. 

No St. Louis blues for us. We plan a fun- 
studded week. One night is set aside for us to see 
that marvelous musical “Damn Yankees” at the 
renowned St. Louis Municipal Opera. And on an- 
other night, what could be more enjoyable than a 
Dixieland reception at which you will make many 
new friends in a pleasant, southern atmosphere? 

There will be plenty of time to visit the wonder- 
ful exhibits to see the very latest in products, 
methods, and materials. The general sessions will 
sparkle with outstanding speakers. You will hear 
C. A. Elvehjem of the University of Wisconsin, 
Pauline Frederick, NBC commentator at the United 
Nations, Arthur S. Flemming of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and many others. You will have an 
opportunity, too, to meet the officers of AHEA. 

All the college club girls will be staying at the 
Melbourne Hotel. A “coke” party at the hotel on 
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foods, how they furnish their homes, how they 
clothe their children—all this will form a wonderful 
basis for your future position. And whether you 
learn it in a bona fide home economics department 
or working as a waitress, a nursemaid, or a sales- 
girl, it's not the place that’s important—it’s what 
you learn and the use you make of what you learn 
that counts. 

One final word—when you find that summer job, 
your application blank will carry the words “home 
economist.” From then on, you are representing 
your profession. From then on, you will have an 
opportunity to build the importance of home eco- 
nomics, to add to the stature of women in business, 
and to do your part toward making homemaking 
easier and happier. It is a big challenge, but no 
bigger than the reward that goes with that kind 
of job when it is well done. 


Good luck, good hunting, and a happy summer! 


Marilyn Middleton 


Miss Middleton, president of the AHEA college 
clubs section, is a senior at the State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 


Monday evening is planned to get everyone ac- 
quainted and start our activities off. 

Don't worry about what clothes to bring with 
you. An information booklet is on its way to your 
club now. It tells what clothes you'll need and 
gives tips on what your expenses may be. 

Bring your club’s problems to St. Louis. You'll 
be amazed how easily North, South, East, and West 
exchange ideas. Before you leave, you should 
have a notebook packed with valuable material 
you can take home to share with your group. 

Future home economists are wide awake and 
always ready to take advantage of opportunities 
to grow professionally. Well, this is a chance in 
a lifetime! At the 48th annual meeting of AHEA 
this June you will meet people who are successfully 
practicing the profession of home economics—the 
profession you plan to make your career. 

Come along and join in the song home econo- 
mists everywhere are harmonizing—*“Meet Me in St. 
Louis...” 


Short 


Field Time and Cost 
for Interviewing Families’ 


GLENN R. HAwkKEs, 

Lee G. BurcHINAL, and Bruce GARDNER 
Child Development Research Laboratories 
Iowa State College 


Sometimes researchers planning research inter- 
views find that little information pertaining to the 
time and cost factors of interviewing is available. 
Recently a team of researchers in the North 
Central Region faced this problem. Now that the 
field work of the project has been completed, it 
was thought that the actual time and cost require- 
ments of the field work of the study might be of 
interest to others planning similar projects. 

Numerous factors related to the type and size 
of the sample employed and the area sampled 
could combine in a large number of ways depend- 
ing on the particular problem to give varying time 
and cost estimates. Therefore, we include a brief 
description of the sample design used in the 
regional research and some of the relevant time and 
cost analyses of the field work. Within each of 
four midwestern states—Iowa, Ohio, Kansas, and 
Wisconsin—eight sampling places were selected by 


1 Published as Journal Paper No. J-2866 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project No. 
1171, Home Economics Research. Acknowledgment is due 
Mrs. Leone Kell of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ruth Hoeflin of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and Helen Dawe of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station for their collaboration in the regional 


research project of which this report is a part. 


a probability method. Eight families, the parents 
and a fifth-grade child, were interviewed at each 
of the sample places. The number of families in 
each state sample was 64 and the total sample in- 
cluded 256 families. Details of the sample design 
have been reported previously (1, 2). 

One researcher interviewed the families in all 
four states. Arrangements for the interviews were 
made at the families’ home or farm. Because data 
from both the father and mother were desired, 
few interviews were conducted at the time of the 
first contact. The need to interview fathers limited 
the number of interviews which could be obtained 
in a day and required considerable extra driving 
because three-fourths of the sample families lived 
in rural areas. The average length per interview 
was approximately one hour and a half. These 
were the conditions of the field work. Cost and 
time requirements for the completion of this field 
work are summarized in the table. 

Mean daily living expenses included only the 
cost of rooms and meals. These expenses were 
incurred almost exclusively in small towns during 
the period from October 1954 to May 1955. The 
mean expense per interview included both the 
cost of mileage and daily living expenses. The 
cost of mileage and daily living expenses are also 
included in the total mean expense per day. Cost 
of mileage was figured at six and one half cents 
( $0.065 per mile. 

The data for Ohio in the first two columns of 
the table appear to be inconsistent with the data 
from the other three states. This is because the 
interviewer had his residence in Ohio and usually 
did only one sample place per week. Hence, miles 
per interview are higher and correspondingly the 
mean daily expenses are lower for Ohio than for 
the other states. Miles per interview are lower 
in Kansas and Wisconsin than Iowa because the 
interviewer covered the former two states in one 
trip while in Iowa several trips from the home sta- 
tion were made. When the miles per interview 
for the three states in which the interviewer did 
not have his residence were averaged, the mean 
was 44.1. 

Since the number of miles driven per interview 


Selected time and cost conditions of the field work 


MILES PER 
INTERVIEW 


MEAN DAILY 
LIVING EXPENSES 


INTERVIEWS 
PER DAY 


TOTAL MEAN 
EXPENSES PER DAY 


MEAN EXPENSE 
PER INTERVIEW 


dollars dollars 


7.80 12.48 
6.33 11.79 
5.20 13.32 
5.38 14.36 
12.81 


| 
dollara 
48.8 7.41 1.6 
40.9 7.26 2.7 
48.1 6.40 2.2 
| | 
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and the number of days spent in interviewing 
varied among the four state samples, perhaps the 
most meaningful analysis of the cost of the field 
work is the total mean expense per day. Rates for 
the four states showed some variation with Ohio 
having the lowest figure. When the three states in 
which the interviewer did not have a residence 
were compared, the mean was $13.22 per day 
instead of $12.81 per day. 

Finally, the average number of interviews per 
day can be noted. The figure for Iowa is low 
because field procedures were worked out in that 
state and, as in Ohio, considerable time was con- 
sumed in driving to the various sample places. 
Mean interviews per day are higher for the other 
two states since much less time was spent in travel- 
ing from one sample place to another. 
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Enhancing the No-Iron Features 


of Garments Made of Cotton 
Seersucker and Plissé 


Cora MARGARET MUELLER 
University of Oregon 


The introduction of the new synthetic fabrics 
onto the market has heightened consumer interest 
in easier care for the everyday wardrobe, whatever 
the fiber. Cotton seersucker and plissé, long con- 
sidered utility fabrics that require little or no iron- 
ing, are sharing in this new interest. The easy care 
feature has made these fabrics suitable for many 
standard garments; yet they do not always appear 
satisfactory with little or no ironing. Whether the 
appearance of these garments after laundering 
could be improved by sewing techniques was the 
problem of this study. 

The basic problem was that of constructing two 
classic styled garments with variations in tech- 
niques employed, in each of the following areas: 
sports separates, dresses, blouses, and lingerie. 
Garments were constructed from standard com- 
mercial patterns and a record kept of any deviation 
from the guide sheet instructions. Some sample 
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techniques not covered by the garment construction 
were made in each case. 

Each garment was washed by several home 
methods, observation of appearance was made, and 
records kept. 

It was hoped that some conclusions and recom- 
mendations for home sewing of cotton seersucker 
and plissé could be made. Interest was centered 
on conclusions as they affected the appearance 
of the garment after washing. 

Eight fabrics were chosen for this problem, two 
of plissé and six of seersucker. More seersucker 
pieces were chosen because there appear to be 
greater differences in types of seersucker than of 
plissé. 

An informal investigation of seersucker and 
plissé construction standards in ready-to-wear in 
local women’s wear markets was thought to be 
helpful. This market review offered little new in 
technique suggestions but did afford a casual esti- 
mate of the common sewing techniques employed 
by industry on seersucker and plissé. 

In constructing the garments, variations in tech- 
niques were employed. The deviations from guide 
sheet instructions were attempts to strengthen 
structural and design lines of the garments, to 
avoid excess thicknesses without impairing strength, 
and to attach facings that might ordinarily be left 
loose from the garment. The aim in each case was 
to strengthen structure for improved appearance 
after washing. 

The washing of all garments was done by several 
home methods, and observations of appearance 
were made. Washing of garments was done at 
least once in an automatic washing machine, once 
in a non-automatic machine, and at least once by 
the hand method. No control of water temperature, 
length of washing time, nor specific soap or de- 
tergent was employed. Variations occurred in all 
three conditions, as might happen in the average 
home washing. Appearance after drying was the 
principal concern in this washing experiment. 

In light of the findings of the experiment, the 
writer has drawn the following conclusions: 

Not all garments constructed in this experiment 
could be made satisfactory in appearance without 
ironing. 

The type of seersucker or plissé appeared to 
have more effect on the no-iron feature than the 
construction techniques applied in assembling of 
the garment. 

Garments made from smooth-surfaced or light- 
weight seersucker and plissé seem poorest in ap- 
pearance without ironing. 
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Care must be exercised in stitching these rough- 
surfaced fabrics. Extra pinning or basting is 
indicated. 

Topstitching and edgestitching are sewing tech- 
niques recommended for shape retention of the 
garment after washing. 

Any sewing technique that eliminates bulk with- 
out impairing strength is advised on seams, facings, 
collars, or hems. 

It would be difficult to make recommendations 
for pattern guide sheet changes without making 
them too complex for use. However, the writer 
recommends deviations from the guide sheet in- 
structions as the fabric suggests. 

In all instances garment appearance was im- 
proved, if only slightly, by hand washing instead of 
machine. In some instances, non-automatic machine 
washing showed a slightly improved garment 
appearance over the automatic machine method. 
Finger pressing after washing was most helpful. 


Studying the Home Experience 
Program at the College Level 


Roxana R. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


The rightful place of the home project in teacher 
education programs has puzzled home economists 
for some time. Difficult to administer well, uneven 
in quality, and often the target of student criticism, 
the home experience program has forced attention 
to itself. The enterprise demands a relatively large 
amount of both staff and student time. Two factors 
have loomed large in favor of its continuance: 

First, many college home economics students 
pursued an academic course in high school, had 
no work in home economics, and are unfamiliar 
with the home experience program. Involvement 
in carrying on a project has served to orient such 
students to an activity which each will direct, in 
all probability, when she enters teaching. Even 
those students who have had the opportunity for 
vocational homemaking education in high school 
are likely to be unaware of the techniques involved 
in carrying on a home experience program. 

Second, employment outside the home during 
both high school and college years has taken time 
which would otherwise have been freed for par- 
ticipation in a variety of home activities. Con- 
sequently, it has not been unusual to find students 
who have had no contact whatever with some of 
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the jobs at which her future pupils and co-workers 
expect her to be skilled! This lack of experience 
is a real handicap. 

Do the benefits inherent in a college home ex- 
perience program outweigh the disadvantages? Is 
it worth the time, energy, and money that must be 
devoted to it? It was to obtain evidence on these 
points that the opinions of graduates of one school 
were solicited. Those women who had graduated 
with a bachelor’s degree in home economics edu- 
cation from the University of Minnesota who were 
teaching in vocational homemaking departments in 
the state in 1953 were invited to comment on the 
home experience program. Three-fourths of the 
group did so. They were asked to recall the basis 
on which they had chosen their projects, the value 
of the work in terms of new learnings, as well as 
the value in terms of subsequent use in guiding 
high school projects. Suggestions for making the 
experience more useful to prospective teachers 
were requested. 

Three-fourths of the graduates carried on the 
work primarily because it was required; however, 
this was only one reason for doing so. Half also 
found learning something new an_ incentive. 
Slightly more than one-third were influenced in 
their choices by a desire to produce a wanted 
article or to do something needed in the personal 
or home situation. 

Neither the faculty adviser nor the staff member 
in charge of the home experience program had 
any appreciable influence on the selection of the 
project: personal wish stood out as the major 
influence. 

About one-third believed the experience to have 
been of great value in terms of new learning ex- 
periences while almost half felt it was of some 
value. Few were disappointed in results. However, 
a different picture emerged when the professional 
values were considered. About one-third considered 
the experience to have been of little assistance in 
the guidance of high school work. Half felt it 
was some help; only a few deemed it of great help. 

Suggestions given for the improvement of the 
college program in home experience were remark- 
ably like those often voiced by high school pupils. 
They included such aspects as increased discus- 
sions of “reasons for being,” simplified procedures 
in recording and reporting, more guidance in the 
selection of activities, and more attention to the 
time element. In addition, proposals peculiar to the 
local situation were made. These included such 
aspects as frequency of project work and timing 
in relation to specific courses. 
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As a result of this assessment of opinion, some 
factors which detracted from the program’s effec- 
tiveness have been changed, and those aspects 
which seemed most valuable have been continued 
or strengthened. It is hoped that the program in 
the high schools will reflect these experiences. 


Home Management at Home 
for the Married Student 


Lota Marie Drew 
and WiLLa VAUGHN TINSLEY 
Texas Technological College 


Marriage is not the only extenuating circum- 
stance which makes residence in home management 
houses unwise or impossible, but earlier marriages 
among college-age students present by far the 
most urgent reason for examining this widespread 
requirement for graduation from universities and 
colleges approved to train vocational homemaking 
teachers. 

Each training center will have its own combina- 
tion of factors which determine in part how adjust- 
ments in this requirement can be made. Matters 
such as number and assignment of home manage- 
ment staff, number and arrangement of home 
management houses or apartments, length of period 
ordinarily required in residence, and flexibility 
within the state plan for vocational education are 
some of the pertinent factors involved. 

At Texas Technological College, a plan allowing 
certain students to receive training in applied man- 
agerial problems has evolved in lieu of home 
management residence. Permission to enroll in 
this non-residence course is petitioned for in ad- 
vance. The home management house adviser, in 
consultation with the dean, studies the petitions 
and grants approval to students meeting the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

1. Married student living with husband in commut- 
ing distance to the college, whether the two are 
maintaining a home or not 

2. Married student who is maintaining a home 
within commuting distance of the college, 
whether the husband is living at home or not 

3. Older students, whether married or not, who 
have managed their homes for years 

4. Women of certain religious orders whose personal 

living arrangements are not compatible with 

shared facilities in the home management house 

The plan now followed at Texas Tech began, as 
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most new ventures do, on a very limited basis. 
One or two students per semester were permitted 
to work on individual managerial problems under 
the supervision of the home management house 
adviser. This may have been fairly satisfactory to 
the students, but administratively the resultant 
overloading of a staff member could not continue 
indefinitely. By looking ahead and _ publicizing 
the possibility, a sizable group of eligible students 
was scheduled for a six-weeks’ summer course, 
which could be defined as half of the teacher's load 
for this time. The number petitioning to enroll in 
this type of course is averaging 10 to 12 per 
summer. Students know of this arrangement, and 
some even set their wedding dates accordingly. As 
one might expect, some students postpone their 
weddings until they can have had the regular 
residence course and others marry before the sum- 
mer session begins so that they can take the course 
non-resident. We do not pretend that the learnings 
are identical in the two courses, but we do think 
there are equivalent or comparable opportunities 
for training in good home management. 

While there is provision to accept students other 
than married students in the non-residence course, 
it is only occasionally that such a student appears 
in the group. Therefore, most of the description of 
the course applies to the experiences provided mar- 
ried students. 

The plans for group meetings are made and 
carried out by members of the class. Such meetings 
are held once or twice a week and include guest 
speakers and demonstrators, class demonstrations, 
discussions, and reports on subjects selected by the 
group as being of particular interest to them and 
their management responsibilities. Some of these 
subjects have been housing problems, finance man- 
agement, including household accounts, budgets, 
banking, insurance, and wills. Selection of house- 
hold equipment and proper laundering procedures 
have been quite popular. Improvements of yards 
and interiors and household furnishings have been 
problems of real interest to many of the students. 
Frequently, well-qualified persons in the com- 
munity have been guest speakers. 

Plans for studying individual problems are made 
by each student, with guidance and suggestions 
by the adviser. As the plans develop, regular 
weekly or semi-weekly conferences are held and 
visits to the home of the student are made by the 
adviser and in many instances by the group. 
Through group meetings, the entire group is kept 
informed of progress on individual projects, and 
visits to see just what has been done are of real 
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interest and of value to the members of the group. 
Many interesting problems have been carried out 
by the student-homemakers, including better man- 
agement of food and the food dollar, work simpli- 
fication, time and energy management, storage im- 
provements, in both owned and rented homes and 
apartments, and family finance management. Quite 
a number of family insurance programs, wills, and 
investments have been carefully examined by these 
young women and a number of postponed wills 
were made and various adjustments made in the 
family insurance and investment programs. Cer- 
tainly the women became much better informed 
financial partners in the homes represented. House 
planning and remodeling plans for homes to be 
built or maybe already owned have been used 
often, as well as the designing and making of 
yard furniture, refinishing and upholstering furni- 
ture. Many kitchens received real face liftings and 
became a joy instead of a bore to these young 
homemakers. 

Individual problems chosen by the students are 
given a great deal of attention. These problems 
are usually ones which are very real to the home- 
maker-student, and ones of which she and her 
husband are keenly aware. Ordinarily the class 
goals of the student evolve around her interest in 
improving her skills and techniques in relation to 
a recognized problem, or series of problems. State- 
ments taken from final reports reveal not only the 
students’ individual evaluation of their experiences 
but indicate the types of problems studied. 

Comments taken from student reports, sum- 
marize some over-all reactions to the plan at Texas 
Tech for married students (in particular) to meet 
their home management residence requirement 
through another means: 

I liked and approved of this course because it allowed 
married women to stay at home and be with their families 
while taking it and because the problems were actually the 
students’ problems and could be worked on as a project. The 
student actually does something that helps her and her 
family now. It is a practical course. 


The work which I did included some of the things which 
my husband and I wanted to do sooner or later. However, 
by doing it while taking this course, I got helpful sugges- 
tions from both instructor and the other members of the 
class during our group meetings. 


The extra expense of living in the home management 
house would have made it hard on us financially. We are 
paying the expenses of school as well as making monthly 
house payments, and this expense would have been rather 
hard on our budget. As times change, education and courses 
offered need to change and it is our opinion that this change 
is one of the most sensible changes made in any curriculum. 
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It seems to me that the School of Home Economics is being 
very considerate and fair to the married girls by permitting 
them to stay with their husbands. 


We at Texas Tech feel very much as the student 
who wrote this last quotation concerning this non- 
resident or special problems course in home man- 
agement. Time spent by each student on the course 
was comparable to that required for a regular 
three-semester-hour course. Objectives, plans, rec- 
ords, and evaluations made and kept by individual 
students during the course are convincing us that 
real needs are being met, and that the students are 
most wholeheartedly in favor of the course. In our 
attempt to keep home management compatible 
with changing times, goals, and values, we feel that 
this course has proved to be quite successful. 


Letter from Ziirich 


ANNA SUSANNA FRICK 


The following is part of a personal letter to 
Beulah I. Coon of the Office of Education 
from Anna Susanna Frick, an AHEA Omicron 
Nu international scholarship student at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1954-55. It is in- 
cluded in the Journat with Miss Frick’s per- 
mission and greetings to all AHEA members. 
Miss Frick is now teaching at the Haushal- 
tungsschule des Schweizerischen Gemeinniit- 
zigen Frauenvereins (School of Homemaking), 
Sektion Ziirich, in Ziirich. 


In one of the previous volumes of the JouRNAL, 
I noticed that several former international scholar- 
ship students have written about what the stay in 
the United States had meant for them. This is 
what I have tried to put into words for myself 
many times. I can say I am pleased and most satis- 
fied about the year in the United States of America, 
although I cannot tell exactly “it did this and that 
to me.” 

Regarding my school work, I think it has helped 
me very much to organize my method of giving 
assignments to my girls. I experimented with this 
quite a while before I went to the U.S.A., but now 
I see in which sense I should and could improve. 
One of my aims is to work out guide sheets for 
the girls for the assignments which I give to them. 
I have not done it yet in a way which I could show 
to others—and so far I have to write all the copies 
myself, since our school does not have a duplicating 
machine. Not yet. There are only very few of my 
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colleagues who have similar “multiplying” needs. 
When I came home last fall and almost the first 
thing uttered the desire for such a machine—when 
there is at the same time an urgent need for newer 
sewing machines, some household machines, a 
modern washing machine, remodeling one of our 
four buildings—my desire had to be regarded as a 
little extravagant for the moment. It is also an 
example of why I must go ahead slowly with newly 
acquired knowledge. 

Also, from my U.S.A. year, I gained much in- 
terest and satisfaction in the kind of library work 
which I could do at the University. True, we shall 
never be able to have such libraries as I have seen, 
but we do have an advantage in being at home in 
so many “original languages.” Thanks to the one 
year’s experiences, I am convinced that I have been 
on a good path with my method of letting the girls 
seek knowledge for themselves from direct authors 
(not through my brains only ). 

For myself, I am very grateful to have known 
the value of a good library. I now try to find out 
in which library in our city I shall find new knowl- 
edge for myself. Our whole school system is so 
very different from yours that one doesn’t find the 
same amount or the same arrangement of source 
material for home economics reading. People here 
—myself included—put so much more weight upon 
how work is really done than how people think or 
write about it, that it is not a common thing that 
I, as a representative of a so-called “practical work- 
ing profession,” seem to have a desire for sciences 
also. In our small country, there are so few people 
active in higher education in our field that there 
is no organization which we could use. In fact, 
there are, in the whole country, not more than 17 
to 40 persons who teach home economics at “col- 
lege” level. One-third of them in the French- 
speaking part, one-seventeenth of them in the 
Italian-speaking part, the others scattered in the 
German-speaking part, separated by several hours’ 
drive from each other. I am the luckiest among 
them, living in Ziirich, where there are two uni- 
versities of higher scientific research where I might 
find something for my needs. But reference ma- 
terial has usually been assembled for other people 
like chemists, medical persons, agronomists, but not 
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for home economists. But I hope gradually I shall 
find where to get up-to-date knowledge in the 
scientific fields which touch my work closely. 
However, since in our schools library work is not 
usually required to any similar amount as in the 
States, the obligations of a teacher normally do 
not admit enough time for the teacher herself to 
do her own library work. 

Besides the better knowledge of how to give 
reading assignments and of proper library work, 
I gained a third and, in my eyes, most valuable 
profit. I feel more confident in going about, for 
instance, to libraries and asking for access to them. 
There are other such moments when I feel I am 
more sure I do the right thing or have the right 
to do a thing than I would have felt in earlier 
years. I am glad for this feeling, because I notice 
that for our school it is necessary that I take part 
in different activities which result in a kind of 
leadership in our field of home economics. This is 
quite a responsibility. I not only am invited to give 
talks on America and its schools in our field, but I 
also have been asked to help organize further 
education of a group of teachers in another canton. 
I could not do this if I did not know that in our 
school we have developed more thorough tech- 
niques of teaching and working than at many other 
schools. This knowledge of our being advanced 
has come to me especially since I have been able 
to use the U.S.A. as a sort of yardstick for com- 
parison—and since, because of the difference of the 
U.S.A. schools and methods, I have become more 
aware of the differences in our various Swiss 
schools. I would not have been so conscious of the 
varieties and their “goods” and “bads” if I had not 
been in the U.S.A. 

Finally, it was very good to have come into con- 
tact with the youth of America. It helps me to 
understand changes in the mentality and attitudes 
of our own youth, which I observe much more 
clearly now, since I am back. 

You see, I think as a whole I feel my horizon 
has widened very much. 

I am very, very grateful that two other colleagues 
have been able to have such a year in the U.S.A. 
now and I hope they can make even more of it 
than I could or still can. 


Human Relations and Intergroup Understanding, American University, Washington 6, 


D.C., June 19 to July 8 


Seminar in Home Economics Education—FHA and Home Experiences, Kansas State Col- 


lege, Manhattan, June 3 to 14 


Family Life Education, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, June 24 to July 5 
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Proposed Revisions 
of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


The following proposed revisions of the AHEA 
Constitution and Bylaws provide for three major 
changes: 

1. Establishment of an assembly of delegates with 
state representation to be prorated by member- 
ship of each state home economics association. 
The functions of this representative body would 
combine those of the present AHEA council 
and AHEA business meeting. The present coun- 
cil would be discontinued as would be the 
present general business meeting, since the 
assembly of delegates would act on all of the 
items of business now assigned to the council 
and the general business meeting. The assembly 
of delegates would meet at least once during 
each annual meeting of the Association. Its 
meetings would be open to all members of the 
Association, but only duly authorized delegates 
could vote. Membership in this body and its 
functions are outlined in the proposed revi- 
sions. 

This proposal is being made as a result of the 
directive given the constitution and bylaws com- 
mittee at the 1956 annual meeting to formulate a 
plan for a more representative way of voting. 

It is the opinion of the executive committee that 
the proposals relative to the establishment of an 
assembly of delegates might well be studied by 
state associations and individual members for a 
year before final action is taken. Whether to vote 
on the proposal this year or consider it until the 
1958 meeting would, of course, be a decision of 
the membership at the 1957 annual business meet- 
ing. 

2. Transfer of the responsibility of drafting the 
annual budget from a budget advisory com- 
mittee to the Association’s board of trustees. 
This places this responsibility on the elected 
officers and avoids duplication of functions. 
Revision in dues for the homemakers groups. 
This question was not voted on when the new 
scale of membership dues for other Association 
members and affiliated groups was established 
at the 1956 annual meeting. The constitution 


and bylaws committee was instructed to present 
new proposals for dues for homemakers groups 

to the annual meeting in 1957. 
The proposals presented below have been re- 
viewed by the executive committee of the AHEA 
and are now ready for consideration and action by 


the membership. 


Proposed Revisions of AHEA Constitution 
and Bylaws 


The constitution and bylaws committee, 1956-57, submits 
the following proposed revisions of the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Association. The 
full text of the constitution and bylaws to which these 
proposed revisions apply was published in the September 
1956 issue of the Journat or Home Economics, pp. 574- 
578. 


CONSTITUTION 


III 
AFFILIATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 2. Each affiliated state home economics association 
shall be represented in the assembly of delegates by the 
president and one councilor of the state association and 
by duly elected delegates as specified in Article VI, 
Section 4. 


ArTICLE VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 4. The assembly of delegates shall consist of (1) 
The elected officers and the president-elect of the Asso- 
ciation. (2) The chairmen of sections and the president of 
the section of college clubs (or their duly appointed alter- 
nates). (3) The chairmen of the Association’s standing 
and program committees (or their duly appointed alter- 
nates). (4) The president and one councilor or their 
alternates of each affiliated state association. (5) The past 
presidents of the Association. (6) One duly elected dele- 
gate and one alternate for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof (51 or more members constitute a major 
fraction) of each affiliated state association. Individual 
membership, as recorded in the headquarters office of the 
Association at the end of the preceding fiscal year, shall 
be the basis on which the number of delegates and alter- 
nates from each state shall be determined. An alternate 
shall have no voting power except when representing a 
delegate. (7) The salaried officers as named in Article V 
without vote. 

A delegate eligible to be a delegate in one or more 
capacities shall have only one vote. 


Artic_e VII 
MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the executive board shall determine. 
No annual meeting shall be held at a time that will shorten 
or lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than 
six months. The Association shall hold at least one meeting 
of the assembly of delegates at the time of the annual 
meeting. The meeting shall be open to all members. Only 
delegates or their alternates may vote. Business may be 
transacted by a vote of the majority of the delegates present 
and voting. In the event of an emergency the annual 
meeting can be cancelled by the executive board. 
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ArtiIcLe IX 
UNITS 

There shall be a unit of the Association known as the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA. It shall 
be composed of the president and one councilor of each 
affiliated state home economics association. 

Additional units may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board of the Association. 


ArtIcLe XI 
AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the assembly of delegates present and voting at 
any annual meeting of the assembly of delegates, provided 
that notice of the proposed amendment is given by mail 
or through the official organ of the Association to all mem- 
bers at least three months previous to the meeting at which 
it is to be voted on. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of the officers of the Association, as 
defined in Article V of the constitution, of the officers 
of sections, and of the members of the nominating com- 
mittee shall be by mail ballot. The ballots shall be mailed 
from Association headquarters to all individual members 
and to each affiliated homemakers group on the basis of 
one ballot for each group and an additional ballot for each 
fourteen members. Ballots shall be mailed at least two 
months before the annual meeting. They shall be returned 
in sealed envelopes marked “ballot.” The closing date for 
the receipt of ballots shall be thirty days from the date of 
the mailing of the ballots. 


Artice Il 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 
Insert the following sentences in the indicated paragraphs 
outlining the functions of the officers: 

(1) [President] In the event a section, standing or pro- 
gram committee chairman is unable to serve in the 
annual assembly of delegates, the president shall have 
the power to appoint an alternate. 

(2) [President-elect] The president-elect shall be a voting 
member of the assembly of delegates. 

(3) [Vice-presidents] They shall report to the assembly 
of delegates. 

(5) [Treasurer] She shall present the proposed annual 
budget to the executive board and to the assembly 
of delegates. 

Delete the sentence: She shall serve as chairman of the 
advisory budget committee. 

Section 2. 

(1) [Lines 11 and 12 of this paragraph as published in the 

September 1956 Journa] . . . and the assembly of dele- 

gates. Delete executive board. 


Artic.e III 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The functions of the board of trustees of the 
Association are as defined below: 
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(6) It shall draft the budget. The budget shalk’ be sub- 
mitted for approval to the executive board and to the 
assembly of delegates by the treasurer. 

Section 2. The functions of the executive board of the 

Association are as defined below: 

(2) It shall receive the budget as submitted by the board 
of trustees and submit its recommendations to the 
assembly of delegates. 

(3) It shall determine the dates and places for the annual 
meetings of the Association and shall have the pow r 
to cancel the annual meeting in the event of an 
emergency. 

(5) Add: It shall approve for appointment the persons 
recommended by this committee. [Committee on com- 
mittees] 

Section 4. The functions of the assembly of delegates are 

as defined below: 

(1) It shall convene at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association. 

(2) It shall receive and act upon reports of the elections 
committee. 

(3) It shall receive and act upon the reports of the elected 
officers, the board of trustees, the executive board, and 
the units, sections, and committees of the Association. 

(4) It shall adopt an annual budget, a program of work, 
and a legislative program. 

(5) It shall act upon revision of the constitution and 

bylaws. 

It shall adopt resolutions. 

It shall transact such other business as may properly 

come before the assembly of delegates. 

Duly accredited representation from at least two-thirds 

of the affiliated state associations shall constitute a 

quorum. 
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ARTICLE V 
AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 


Section I. 

(1) (b) Homemakers group: An organized group whose 
members are engaged in homemaking and all of whose 
members are eligible for membership in AHEA in accord- 
ance with Article IV, Section 2 (1) of the bylaws, may 
affiliate through a state home economics association by pay- 
ing dues of 50 cents per member to AHEA. The minimum 
association dues shall be $7 per group and such state dues 
as the affiliated state home economics association may 
designate. 

Each group shall receive one subscription to the official 
journal of the Association and shall be entitled to cast one 
vote as defined in Article IV, Section 3, of the bylaws. 
For each additional fourteen members, a group shall re- 
ceive one additional subscription to the official journal and 
shall be entitled to an additional vote in the balloting for 
national officers. 

A member of a group engaged in a remunerative occupa- 
tion shall be an individual member of the Association and 
shall not be included in the membership count of the 
group for the purpose of determining the number of votes 
and subscriptions to the journal. 


VI 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. 
(2) A program-of-work committee appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this committee shall be 
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to prepare the program ot work for the Association and 
submit it to the assembly of delegates for consideration 
and for adoption at the annual meeting of the Association. 
The membership of this committee shall include the presi- 
dent-elect, who shall serve as chairman; the second vice- 
president; the chairman of the state presidents’ and 
councilors’ unit of the AHEA; and the representative of 
section chairmen on the executive committee. The president 
shall designate a member of the committee to serve as 
chairman during the year in which the Association has no 
president-elect. 

(3) [Line 11.] The committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers of which the third vice-president shall serve as chair- 
man and at least two members shall be presidents of state 
home economics associations. 

(6) An election committee appointed annually. The com- 
mittee on committees recommends its membership to the 
executive board for action. The duties of this committee 
shall be to open and to count ballots and to submit a 
tellers’ report to the annual assembly of delegates. 

Section 2. Reports of standing committees shall be sub- 
mitted to the annual assembly of delegates. Additional 
reports shall be submitted at such times as may be directed 
by the executive board. 


ArticLe VIII 
UNITS 


Section 1. State presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the 
AHEA. The president and one councilor of each affiliated 
state home economics association shall constitute a unit of 
the Association. This group shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and by- 
laws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. 
Section 2. The purpose of this unit shall be to promote the 
AHEA program of work in the state associations; to co- 
ordinate the activities of the state associations with the 
AHEA,; to interchange ideas regarding programs and activi- 
ties which will assist in strengthening state associations; to 
work together for better leadership in state associations; and 
to make recommendations on matters of special interest in 
order that the chairman of the unit can function more effec- 
tively as a representative of the state associations on the 
executive board and the executive committee. 


ArtTicLe IX 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


There shall be a meeting of the assembly of delegates 
at the time of the annual meeting of the Association. The 
purposes of this meeting shall be to (1) receive and act 
upon the report of the election committee, (2) receive and 
act upon the reports of the elected officers, the board of 
trustees, the executive board, the units, sections, and com- 
mittees of the Association, (3) adopt an annual budget, 
a program of work, and a legislative program, (4) act upon 
revision of the constitution and bylaws, (5) adopt resolu- 
tions, and (6) transact such other business as may properly 
come before the assembly of delegates. 

Duly accredited representation from at least two-thirds 
of the affiliated state associations shall constitute a quorum. 


ArticLe XI 
AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the assembly of delegates present and voting at any annual 
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meeting of the assembly of delegates provided that notice 
is given by mail or through the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation to all members at least three months previous to 
the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 


Omit from the constitution and bylaws as published in 
the September 1956 issue of the JournaL or Home 
Economics the following: 

Constitution—Article VI, Section 2 

Bylaws—Article III, Section 2 
Article VI, Section 1 (4) 
Article VIII 

Make such changes in wording as are necessary to recon- 
cile phraseology and to substitute new terminology where 
needed; for example, in most instances assembly of dele- 
gates will be substituted for council and for annual business 
meeting wherever those terms appear. 


Legacy Honoring Gertrude Spitz 


Left to Scholarship Fund 


AHEA headquarters has been notified that 
the late Edna G. Spitz of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, left a legacy of $5,000 to the AHEA for the 
International Scholarship Fund as a memorial to 
her sister, Gertrude T. Spitz, also of Brookline, and 
a former chairman of the international committee 
of the Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Many AHEA members will remember Gertrude 
Spitz as chairman of the international subcommittee 
of the local arrangements committee for the 1950 
AHEA annual meeting in Boston. In addition to 
her international interests, she did much to help 
establish a strong foundation for home economics 
in Massachusetts. Dietetics was her professional 
area, and she had been president of the Massachu- 
setts Dietetic Association. She died in December 
1952. 


Let’s Stretch Our 
International Scholarship Awards 


Heartening evidence of the success of home eco- 
nomics teaching in the United States is the value 
placed upon it in other countries of the world. 
Each year in February the AHEA’s committee on 
international scholarship awards begins the concen- 
trated work of reviewing applications, selecting the 
recipients, and working out the co-operative ar- 
rangements with each college or university accept- 
ing one of the foreign students. If it were possible 
for every member of AHEA to participate directly 
in the joy and sorrow of the selections process, 
contributions to the scholarship fund would un- 
doubtedly increase. 

You shared in the joy when you read in the 
April Journat about the twelve 1956-57 AHEA 
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awardees. With the funds you contributed last 
year study in the United States will become a 
reality for seven young women during 1957-58. 
But only the committee knows this year’s “losers”— 
the other 26 qualified and dedicated women, eager 
for an opportunity to take back to eight other coun- 
tries the sorely needed knowledge and skills they 
could have obtained here. Each of you would have 
found it as difficult as did each member of the 
selection committee to deny them that opportunity. 
Won't you keep them in mind when you are mak- 
ing your contribution to the AHEA International 
Scholarship Fund? Let’s give them another chance 
next year. 


New York HEIB’s 
**Adopt” Graduate Students 


Twenty New York City HEIB’s are sharing their 
trade secrets with the same number of students 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
adoption plan pairs off one HEIB with one student 
for a very personalized approach to public relations. 
HEIB’s have agreed to invite and expose these 
students to photography, test kitchen operations, 
TV commercials or movie making, press parties and 
product introductions, fashion shows, professional 
meetings—anything which could add experience 
outside the classroom. 

The project was undertaken in February and is 
already meeting with much enthusiasm from both 
students and HEIB’s. Home demonstration agents 
and teachers from Hawaii, Philippines, Canada, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Colorado, Washington, and 
other states are included in the student group. 

This is a pilot project which the New York 
HEIB’s hope can be expanded as a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange. It is a public-relations-begins-at- 
home gesture in which outstanding home econ- 
omists from other places and other areas of the 
profession can see home economics in business 
operate, can become personally acquainted with 
business home economists, and in which HEIB’s 
can get the pulse of other parts of the country first 
hand.—Louise Patterson, Public Relations 
Chairman, New York HEIB Group. 


Teachers Discuss 
Journal Readership 


At the invitation of the AHEA executive com- 
mittee, a group of teachers from states close to 
Washington, D.C., met at AHEA headquarters on 
March 16 to discuss Journat readership among 
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home economics teachers in secondary schools and 
to advise on future editorial content through which 
the JouRNAL can increase its value to teachers and 
others working in secondary education. 

Though the group had gathered ideas from other 
teachers in their own states before the meeting in 
Washington, they commented that they represented 
a small area geographically and urge teachers 
everywhere to volunteer comments about the 
Journat and suggestions for its usefulness to 
teachers. 

During the past few years the JourNaL staff and 
advisory committee have made special efforts to 
determine the interests of many Association groups 
in the Journat and to plan editorial content that 
would appeal to all groups. The executive com- 
mittee recommended the face-to-face meeting as 
another way to continue investigation of the needs 
and interests of one of the largest groups of Asso- 
ciation membership. 

A few of the goals and problems of the JournaL 
as presented by members of the headquarters staff 
are: 

Service to widely varied groups of readers 

Contribution to the practice and to the develop- 
ment of the profession through publication of 
articles and research reports 

Recruitment of more teachers as members of AHEA 
through the JourNaAL 

Continued development of the JourRNAL as an at- 
tractive medium through which advertisers can 
reach home economics teachers 

The teachers sketched some of the factors that 
contribute to the usefulness of Journat articles for 
them as: 

Suitable for use in teaching—either directly or 
through incorporation in subject-matter 

Containing new ideas on methods or subject- 
matter 

Practical for application in teaching 

Valuable for reference material 

These and other recommendations of the group 
—including greater recognition of contributors and 
advertisers—were submitted to the advisory com- 
mittee on AHEA publications and advertising 
which met in Washington March 21 and 22 and 
are being incorporated into next year’s JOURNAL. 
Other suggestions from teachers will be welcomed 
by the Journat editor at any time. 

Members of the group of teachers were Mrs. 
Louise P. Harmon, Maryland; Evelyn Henshaw, 
West Virginia; Rosemary Howell, Virginia; Carolyn 
Leh, Delaware; Mary Lowther, Pennsylvania; and 
Velena Russell, District of Columbia. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marre Dirks 
Ohio State University 


[Assrracter’s Nore: Many educators agree that the phe- 
nomenal growth of the American junior community college 
program is one of the profession’s healthiest developments 
within the past half century. The following articles reflect 
aspects of this development. Defining the place of home 
economics in this rapidly expanding program and effecting 
better articulation between high school, junior college, and 
traditional college and university programs constitute an 
increasingly challenging problem. } 


Social forces and the junior college, M. S. Mac- 
Lean. Natl. Educ. Assoc. J. 45, No. 4 (April 
1956), pp. 222-224. 

Forces generating social change are: “popula- 
tion explosion,” the vast number of women working, 
the falling death rate, and increase in longevity. 
The junior community college program will in- 
creasingly (1) serve youth in preparation for ad- 
vanced study, (2) play a major role in various 
aspects of adult education, (3) meet specific and 
rapidly changing demands for a great variety of 
skilled workers, (4) meet need for lifelong general 
education in our democracy, and (5) provide 
counseling for those needing help in the solution 
of problems and intelligent choice making in our 
complex society. 


Eight criteria of the effective community col- 
lege, R. M. Weiss. Junior Coll. J. 27, No. 2 (Oct. 
1956), pp. 102-107. 

The author indicates criteria based on the as- 
sumption that college has a fundamental interest 
in community welfare and a stake in development 
of community feeling. The criteria are: 


1. Uses education as a tool to meet needs in all areas of 
community living 

2.Is concerned primarily with people and their universal, 
societal, community, and individual needs 

3. Is guided by the principle of the general welfare rather 
than by merely the special interests in the community 

4. Practices preventive education in the community in addi- 
tion to providing schooling for remedial purposes 

5. Continually aids in assessing the needs in the community 
and sensitizes the community to its findings 


6. Changes by educational means both the culture and the 
individual 

7. Creates awareness in the community of all the possible 
ways that needs may be met 

8. Is concerned with what is desirable in addition to what 
exists, and, in the process, faces the unsettled and contro- 
versial in addition to the settled and factual 


Two persistent problems, R. G. Incauuis. Junior 
Coll. J. 27, No. 4 (Dec. 1956), pp. 185-187. 
Two outstanding characteristics of junior colleges 

today are (1) diversity in size, type of control, 
student population, and curriculum, and (2) diver- 
sity in purpose and in educational philosophy. 
Two major problems are (1) getting information 
and interpretation to various publics concerned and 
(2) exploring opportunities for development and 
operation of the non-traditional curriculum of the 
technical-occupational type preparing for employ- 
ment—the latter to co-exist with the traditional 
preprofessional, general education, lower division 
type of curriculum. 


The program of a community college, D. C. 
Bianpinc. Bull. Natl. Assoc. Sec. School Prin. 
40, No. 221 (Sept. 1956), pp. 48-51. 

The author says that the junior college implies 
that the first two years of liberal arts education 
are available; community college indicates that 
the community supports the venture, that it reflects 
community life, and that adult education courses 
are offered. The Ely (Minnesota) program is de- 
scribed. Terminal courses are offered to better 
equip students for work; preprofessional training, 
for the professions. Those evidencing inability to 
continue formal education earn a certificate of 
completion; others may receive an Associate of 
Arts degree. The adult education phase of the 
program provides courses both for those mechani- 
cally inclined and those interested in ideas. 


The case of junior colleges, A. H. Rice. Nation's 
Schools 58, No. 3 (Sept. 1956), p. 42. 
Motivated by the belief that high school gradua- 

tion will be the minimum requirement for citizens 
of the future and that half of our young people 
will seek additional educational opportunity, a 
special nine-member committee in Chicago recom- 
mended the establishment of a multi-million dollar 
junior college system under control of the local 
board of education. Its purposes would be broad 
general education for all students, appropriate pre- 
professional courses, specialized technical and 
vocational curricula, including some work-study 
programs, and provision for adult education needs 
of the community. Shifts from producing to more 
distributive and service type occupations require 
new technical and semiprofessional education. 
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F amily Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Marjorre M. KNOLL 
New York State College of Home Economics 


Class and conservatism in the adoption of in- 
novations, S. GraHaM. Human Relations 9, 
No. 1 (1956), pp. 91-99. 

Purposes of the paper were: (1) to evaluate 
the idea that upper classes are the upholders of 
the status quo and the lower strata represent the 
innovators, and (2) to examine, in general, the 
relation between stratification and change. 

The sample included 150 families distributed in 
equal numbers into each of six strata. Five innova- 
tions were tested: television, canasta, supermarkets, 
and two forms of health insurance. 

Although none of the strata proved to be con- 
sistently conservative or liberal, the classes did 
vary in their acceptance of three of the five in- 
novations. Thus: (1) the upper classes were con- 
servative in accepting television, (2) the lower 
classes were conservative in adopting canasta, (3) 
both upper and lower strata responded conserva- 
tively to supermarkets, and (4) no class was con- 
servative in responding to the two innovations in 
health insurance. 

The research indicated that: (1) the amount of 
contact between the innovation and potential ac- 
cepters was crucial, and (2) the extent to which 
innovational characteristics and the culture of the 
receiving group were compatible was important. 


Consumer decisions in the metropolitan family, 
H. Suarp and P. Morr. J. Marketing 21, No. 
2 (Oct. 1956), pp. 149-156. 

The paper presented an analysis of husband- 
wife roles in arriving at some economic decisions 
frequently faced by metropolitan families. 

Findings gave little evidence that one or the 
other spouse made all the decisions in the areas 
investigated. Considerable variation appeared 
among the different economic choices in the rela- 
tive influence of either spouse. While husbands 
usually selected which car to buy, they generally 
did not make the final decisions on food expendi- 
tures. In selecting a new home and deciding where 
to go on vacations, husbands and wives relied on 
consensus. In lower income groups wives more 
frequently than husbands handled household 
financial matters, but for families earning more 
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than $8,000 either spouse performed this task about 
as frequently as the other. 


The open secret of economic growth, D. Wricur. 

Fortune (Feb. 1957), pp. 145, 196+. 

The article examined universal elements of eco- 
nomic progress and identified some of the dominant 
features in the American social and political sys- 
tem that have made for growth. 

The dominant American philosophy has dis- 
trusted power, believed in a fair chance but not 
literal equality, valued variety, felt that we get 
nearest to political peace by agreeing to disagree, 
and derived an inner force from religion. These 
attitudes are embodied in our emphasis on com- 
petition, adaptability, and the diffusion of power 
and decision. 

If continual growth comes through change, if 
change depends upon scientific discovery, and if 
such discovery depends upon creative guesses, then 
a society that furnishes the best background for 
creative guesswork will furnish the most natural 
background for economic growth. 

Mr. Wright contends that the fundamental fac- 
tors making for economic growth are non-economic 
and non-materialistic. In the words of Schiller, 
“It is the spirit itself which builds the body.” 


Forces that lead to group agreement and de- 
cision, E. M. Jennincs. Personnel J. 35, No. 7 
(Dec. 1956), pp. 250-253. 

Decisions resultant from group decision appear 
to be more effective in changing behavior than are 
lecture methods. Following are some of the prin- 
ciples of group agreement which were elaborated: 

1. When the group feels that the material is 
useful, the tendency is toward group agreement. 

2. Group agreement is dependent upon size of 
the group—more than 10 may inhibit participation 
and restrain agreement. 

8. Group agreement will increase with the aware- 
ness that the solution is generally supported by the 
group. 

4. Group agreement is related to the training 
director's skill. A leader can help to upgrade a 
group’s thinking and cause the members to discover 
a creative solution by asking good questions. 

5. A discussion conducted in a_ participatory 
manner will usually bring a decision. 

6. Group decision appears to be dependent on 
the opportunities the situation affords for minority 
opinions to be heard. 

7. Mobility (movement to a group with friends ) 
increased group agreement. 


Fe 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Leone KELL 
Kansas State College 


Two kinds of conformity: a study of the Ries- 
man typology applied to standards of parental 
discipline, A. J. Broppeckx, P. Nocer, and A. 
DrMascio. J. Psychol. 41, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), 
pp. 23-45. 

An interesting new area of research has been 
opened by David Riesman’s hypothesis that social 
behavior in America has increasingly become a 
process of “doing what others do” and less a matter 
of following internal standards. In Riesman’s terms, 
people have become more “other-directed” than 
“inner-directed.” 

This study is an attempt to gather some sys- 
tematic data as to the relative influence of “inner” 
and “other” norms on social behavior of parents 
toward their children. Subjects were 30 mothers 
having at least one child between the ages of 314 
to 71% years, living in a veterans’ housing project 
in a Boston suburb. No family had an income of 
more than $4,000 a year, and the fathers were 
skilled or semi-skilled workers, probably an “upper- 
lower” or “lower-middle” group. 

Each mother responded to a self-administered 
multiple-choice questionnaire in her own home in 
the presence of the interviewer. They were told to 
check three times the 39 items related to discipline, 
(1) as to what they actually did, (2) as to what 
they thought they should do, (3) as to what they 
thought their neighbors usually did. 

Results showed the mothers, according to their 
reports, to be more inner-directed than other- 
directed in their disciplinary procedures used in 
socializing children. The general pattern of dis- 
cipline among the mothers was discussion, except 
when the aggression of the child was quite openly 
against his own family. In the latter event the 
mothers shifted to punishment. 

Many ambiguities regarding the meaning of 
Riesman’s terms exist, and seven of these are sum- 


marized. 


A search for systematic personality differentiae 
of the only child in young adulthood, M. O. 
Burke. J. Genetic Psychol. 89, No. 1 (Sept. 
1956 ), pp. 71-84. 

The notion that the only child is somehow “differ- 
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ent” from children who have been reared with 
brothers and sisters is an old and persistent one. How 
much it is derived from folklore and how much 
from practical experience is impossible to say. 
Studies as a whole tend not to support the existence 
of differences. But most studies have been loosely 
done; even the terms only and non-only have not 
been well defined. 

Subjects for this study were two carefully 
matched groups, 25 in each, of “normal” women 
college undergraduates, drawn from a larger group 
of 2,200 University of Pittsburgh students. The 
groups, one of only children, one of non-only 
children, were given the Rorschach test, the MMPI 
(Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory), 
and a special data sheet concerned with extra- 
curricular activities. Results generally failed to re- 
veal significant psychological differences between 
only and non-only subjects. This does not rule out 
other approaches and techniques; such studies 
should be repeated and continued. 


Marriage and Family Living 19, No. 1 (Feb. 

1957). 

ABSTRACTER’Ss Note: The entire issue is recommended 
and deals with proceedings of the Family Research Con- 
ference held in Chicago, October 31 through November 3, 
1956. Papers are included on six topics: (1) Research on 
Marriage and Sex, (2) Research on Minority Group 
Families, (3) Research on Child Development and Train- 
ing, (4) Research on Parent Education, (5) Research on 
Clinical Treatment, (6) Appraising Research in Progress. 


Interpretive summary, G. R. Lesuie, pp. 108- 

112. 

The participants in the conference included a 
number of people who represented both conven- 
tional university programs and also action groups. 
Some specific ideas presented were that a genuinely 
interdisciplinary approach to family processes and 
problems has yet to be reached. “Psychologists 
talked like psychologists and sociologists talked like 
sociologists.” Few studies have dealt with the 
whole family. Studies of children within the con- 
text of the whole family are lacking. We know 
little about how children perceive their roles and 
the roles of their parents or how parents perceive 
the roles of their children. Studies are needed of 
father-child roles and of sibling relations. Too 
many studies fail to indicate the relations of out- 
side groups and institutions to families and family 
members. 

Many of the papers presented were “sufficiently 
rich in hypotheses and insights to guide a large 
corps of researchers through many years of ex- 
ploration.” 


Vol. 49, No. 5 


Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by ExizaBeTH PARKER 
Georgia Power Company 


What's ahead in new appliances. U. S. News & 
World Report 42, No. 7 (Feb. 5, 1957), pp. 
66-69. 

This article is an interview with C. K. Rieger, 
vice president, General Electric Company. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Rieger, the kitchen has reverted to an 
all-purpose family room because of the develop- 
ment of appliances and expansion of interior space. 

Although the garbage disposer and dishwasher 
are given credit for being the appliances that are 
now revolutionizing the kitchen, the electronic 
range is expected to produce drastic changes. 

The refrigerator is becoming a wall unit. Freez- 
ing capacity has increased five times, making the 
combination as large as it can well become. 

The automatic assembling of a particular menu 
which would be prepared at the push of a button 
will never materialize. Women enjoy the creative- 
ness of cooking. The manufacturer desires not to 
eliminate the individual from the kitchen but to 
abolish drudgery. 

Among new developments that are needed in 
household appliances are: 

A better place for making and storing ice cubes. 
The kitchen sink is a more logical place than the 
refrigerator. 

Faster surface units to pair with the electronic 
oven. 

Dishwashers are being built to eliminate scrap- 
ing of dishes. 

Garbage disposers should take care of all garbage 
and trash. 

The combination washers and dryers should han- 
dle clothes from the hamper to the put away to 
wear stage. 

A machine to mold dishes as they are needed 
is in the developing stage. The homemaker will 
need only to add powder, press a button, and the 
desired type of dish will be readily available. 


22 houses with plans and decoration. Living for 
Young Homemakers 10, No. 1 (Jan. 1957), entire 
issue. 

This issue is devoted to the 22 regional electri- 
living homes that have been built over the United 

States in co-operation with local utilities. These 
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homes use electricity to its best advantage for 
power, illumination, and beauty. 

Included are graphically illustrated articles on 
light control, electric heating, the heat pump, and 
home audio systems. 


We predict: within 10 years the new combina- 
tion washer-dryer will outsell all other wash- 
day appliances. Good Housekeeping 144, No. 1 
(Jan. 1957), pp. 104-107. 

Why? 

1. The appliance saves space—each square foot in- 
creases cost of house. It can mean the difference 
in having the appliance on the first floor con- 
venient to use or having to put it in the basement. 
A separate washer and dryer take a minimum of 
four feet, the biggest combination 36 inches. 

2. A combination saves work. The convenience of 
not waiting, or standing by, or returning to un- 
load a washer and load a dryer is surprising. 

3. The combination costs less than the two ma- 
chines. 


How to know when your wiring’s wrong, R. 
Heninc. Better Homes & Gardens 35, No. 3 
(Mar. 1957), pp. 226, 232-233. 

Chances are one to four that your home is not 
wired to take advantage of electrical living. Fre- 
quent blowing of fuses, lights flickering when 
appliances are turned on, inefficient appliances and 
a garland of extension cords are visible symptoms 
of inadequate wiring. 

A contractor recognizes these signs of inadequate 
wiring: 

1. Two wires coming from pole to house 

2. Less than 100 ampere service entrance 

3. Exposed wires 
4. Fewer than four general-purpose and appliance 
circuits 
5. No provision for serving individual appliances 
6. Too many outlets on circuits 

7. Inconvenient location of outlets 
8. Minimum wire size smaller than No. 12 

9. Defective switches, wire splices, and poor in- 

sulation 

10. Improper grounding of wires 
This article concludes with comprehensive state- 

ments regarding the efficiency and economy of 
adequate wiring. “Costs no more than what in- 
adequate systems lose”—crowding a wiring system 
reduces heat from appliances by 20 per cent and 
light by 30 per cent. 

Modernization of your home's entire wiring sys- 
tem is comparable to the cost of a major appliance. 


: 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by LEVELLE Woop 
Ohio State University 


Training helps employees “grow” in their jobs, 
E. Perry. Hospitals 31, No. 3 (Feb. 1957), pp. 
67-70, 84. 

The values of organized training programs for 
food service supervisors and employees are pre- 
sented as well as helpful suggestions made for 
their inauguration. 

Trained supervisors can facilitate successful ad- 
ministration of dietary departments by relieving the 
dietitian of many routine responsibilities so that 
her professional contributions may be expanded. 
The training program must meet the student's edu- 
cational needs and provide necessary background 
material so that she will understand her job. Such 
a program should be entirely separate from the 
administration of the food service. Minimum stand- 
ards have been designed as guides for such pro- 
grams by a committee of the American Dietetic 
Association. 

Cleveland City Hospital is cited as one of the 
co-operating units in the one-year program spon- 
sored jointly by the Board of Education and Hos- 
pital Council of that city. Students have four 
months’ academic work in a vocational high school 
followed by eight months’ practical experience in 
a hospital. 

In-service training classes for employees in the 
above hospital have proved highly satisfactory. Lec- 
tures, films, and routine staff meetings have supple- 
mented the usual on-the-job instruction effectively; 
a dramatic example: after employees and _ staff 
viewed a film on dishwashing, without encourage- 
ment by the supervisor, the noise was lessened 
noticeably in the area and dish breakage was re- 
duced 50 per cent. 


Outlook for food service administration, F. 
Geiser. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 2 (Feb. 
1957), pp. 112-116. 

Dietitians and food service administrators must 
function under two sets of factors: (1) those estab- 
lished by the organization and (2) outside or exter- 
nal elements over which the staff has no control, 
such as business economy, incomes, consumer price 
index, employment, wages, work week, labor pro- 
ductivity, and food prices. 

Some effects of the latter on management at 
present and in the future are increased use of auto- 
mation, specialized equipment, new food products, 
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efficiency methods, research findings. As in other 
industries, the latter especially are of increasing 
importance to efficient operation. 


Better management by control of direct ex- 
penses, G. L. Srumpr and B. Dona.pson. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), pp. 117- 
122. 

This is the report of a study in which time-study 
techniques and cost control methods used in indus- 
try were adapted to the preparation of 17 menu 
items in 2 hospitals. Results indicated that such 
adaptations are feasible for control of direct ex- 
penses in a hospital dietary department and provide 
the basis for improvements in such functions as 
menu planning, utilization of labor, distribution of 
work, work simplification, and evaluation of effi- 
ciency of personnel. 


The world search for good quality proteins, 
C. G. Kine. Food Tech. 11, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), 
pp. 26, 30, 47. 

Protein malnutrition is common in many parts 
of the world. Adequate importation of milk, meat, 
fish, and eggs into such areas is not always possible, 
especially in countries of low economic status. The 
1955 per capita protein consumption in this coun- 
try was 98 grams per day, two-thirds of which was 
of animal origin. 

Much progress is needed in research, education, 
and manufacturing to accomplish optimum nutri- 
tion with greater convenience, economy, and 
enjoyment. 


Punch-card electronics reshape a food control 
system, J. Derosier. Institutional Feeding & 
Housing 8, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), pp. 8-13. 
Modern electronic and mechanical machines 

prove effective devices in co-ordination of menu 
planning and volume-production in a large organi- 
zation. Food-cost reports, payroll operation, and 
accounts receivable are double-checked and kept 
up to date with limited labor, once the system is 
set up properly. 


Why regional specialties? [Editorial project, A. 
M. Macrariane] Inst. Mag. 40, No. 2 (Feb. 
1957 ), pp. 118-137. 

Food service managers and dietitians will find 
interest and inspiration for variety in menu plan- 
ning from the selected recipes, contributed by 
gourmets and listed as regional specialties. They vary 
from Shoo Fly Pie (Water Gate Inn) to Jackson Hole 
Barbecued Ranch Steak (Jenny Lake Lodge). 


Vol. 49, No. 5 


Nutrition 


Contributed by Ciara A. SToRVICK 
Oregon State College 


Serum cholesterol levels of young and of elderly 
women consuming an institution diet, G. R. 
Wa ker, E. H. Morse, and M. Porcrerer. J. 
Nutrition 60, No. 4 (Dec. 1956), pp. 517- 
525. 

This is a report of a study of the serum choles- 
terol levels of 29 mentally retarded women who 
were served the same institution diet containing 
about 460 mg of cholesterol and an average of 32 
mg of ascorbic acid per day and which, after the 
first 7 weeks, was supplemented with various levels 
of ascorbic acid. 

The older (56 to 77 years) group had a mean 
serum cholesterol concentration of 230 mg per 100 
ml and the younger (28 to 34 years), 172 mg per 
100 ml. 

No significant change was observed in the con- 
centration of cholesterol in the serum as a result 
of increased ascorbic intake and consequent in- 
creases in the serum ascorbic acid levels. 


Metabolic patterns of a group of overweight, 
underweight and average weight women, B. 
E. Hawtnorne, W. D. Brewer, and M. A. OxL- 
son. J. Nutrition 60, No. 3 (Nov. 1956), pp. 
391-409. 

This is a report of an investigation of some 
metabolic patterns of 21 women classified by 
weight into underweight, average, and overweight 
groups. These metabolic patterns were derived 
from the following data: respiratory quotient, en- 
ergy expenditure, urinary nitrogen excretion, blood 
glucose, blood pyruvic acid, serum total lipids, and 
serum chylomicron count for the subjects before 
and at intervals for 5 hours after two test break- 
fasts given at least one week apart and which 
varied in carbohydrate and fat content. In addition, 
serum cholesterol and serum lipoprotein determina- 
tions were made on blood samples drawn while the 
subjects were in the fasting state. 

Energy expenditure was lower for the under- 
weight women and higher for those overweight 
than for those who were of average weight. In- 
crease in calorie expenditure following the high-fat 
meal was most marked in the underweight subjects. 
Energy expenditure for the underweight group was 
lower after the high-carbohydrate meal than after 
the high-fat meal but the other groups had higher 
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energy expenditures after the high-carbohydrate 
meal. There were no significant group differences 
in respiratory quotients. 

Fasting blood glucose concentrations were high- 
est for the overweight subjects but all were within 
limits for non-diabetics. Only for the overweight 
subjects were the blood sugar concentrations below 
the fasting levels at the 4th and 5th hours after 
the high-carbohydrate as well as after the high-fat 
meal. 


New findings in nutrition research, C. G. Kixc. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), 
pp. 93-97. 

As a result of recent advances in nutrition, food 
technology, education, and economic status, classi- 
cal deficiency diseases are of rare occurrence now. 
At present our greatest nutrition problem is over- 
weight or obesity because of excessive intake of 
calories. This, Dr. King reports, is a case of de- 
ficiency in the patient and not in the food. He 
believes that the emotionally unstable patient is 
unable to accept the disciplined course required to 
practice calorie restriction and for this reason he 
is among those who fail to lose weight. 

Adequate intakes of high quality protein foods 
have resulted in the cure or prevention of such 
diseases of malnutrition as pellagra, riboflavin 
deficiency, and nutritional anemias in the United 
States. In some countries, however, such high 
quality protein foods are not available in sufficient 
quantity, a fact to which the high prevalence of 
kwashiorkor in certain parts of the world attests. 

The concentration of cholesterol in the serum 
is not influenced so much by the cholesterol con- 
tent of the diet as by excessive intake of calories 
irrespective of their source. Fats and oils high in 
linoleic acid have been found to have the beneficial 
effect of depressing the concentration of cholesterol 
of the serum. The unsaturated fatty acids such as 
linoleic, linolenic and arachidonic are less choles- 
terol-forming than those fatty acids which have 
been hydrogenated. 

Some of the most interesting research has been 
done to improve the condition of children who 
suffer from inborn errors of metabolism or, in other 
words, are “handicapped genetically.” Among such 
diseases are galactosemia, or an impaired ability 
to metabolize lactose and galactose; cystic fibrosis, 
or impaired function of the mucous membranes; 
and celiac disease, or impaired ability to metabolize 
glutamine from the protein gliadin. In these dis- 
eases, diet therapy is an indispensable therapeutic 


measure. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by ELEaNor E. SopERHOLM 
Division of Public Relief 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Infectious jaundice, M. L. Briccs. Today's Health 

35, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), pp. 36-37, 46-47. 

This virus-caused liver ailment, more properly 
called hepatitis, is of concern and interest to public 
health workers. Reported cases have jumped 
dramatically. Whether this indicates an actual in- 
crease or better recognition is questionable. The 
importance is not in number of deaths (three to 
five in 1,000 cases) but in the long convalescence 
of two to three months, generally nine weeks for 
the average adult with no complications. Not until 
the 1930's and early 1940's was the primary site of 
infectious jaundice recognized to be the liver. 
Hepatitis means inflammation of liver; jaundice, 
yellow color in skin or eyes, commonly but not al- 
ways found with the disease. The cause is generally 
accepted as hepatitis virus A to distinguish it from 
hepatitis virus B, the cause of serum hepatitis, a 
less common and more serious liver infection which 
occasionally follows transfusion or intravenous 
feeding. It is suspected that there is more than one 
strain of hepatitis virus A and may be more than 
one strain of virus B. In research, a principal diffi- 
culty is that it has not been possible to transmit 
the disease to laboratory animals or tissue cultures 
to identify and propagate the virus. 

Victims contract the disease by accidentally 
swallowing the virus commonly spread by personal 
contact. When one family member gets infectious 
jaundice others generally get it unless protective 
measures are taken. Seven outbreaks were reported 
where drinking water was the probable vehicle of 
spread—generally the result of a well or spring 
having been contaminated with sewage. There was 
one report of a food-borne outbreak and one of a 
milk-borne outbreak. Hepatitis virus A is not de- 
stroyed by ordinary disinfectants and survives 
chlorination used in many water supplies, although 
a larger amount of chlorination kills it. Spread of 
the disease can be controlled by gamma globulin, 
which will protect most but not all who receive it 
before infection starts. Estimates are that 30 per 
cent of the adults in the United States have had 
the disease unknowingly. In mild cases symptoms 
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may be so slight as to suggest simple fatigue or 
influenza with no jaundice. Unrecognized cases 
provide carriers, and those in contact are unaware 
of need for prophylaxis. The incubation period is 
usually 25 days, and the disease lasts three to five 
weeks, convalescence six weeks. Nature has to 
cure the disease, aided by sufficient bedrest and 
nutritious diet. The patient should avoid alcohol 
and overexertion for six to twelve months after the 
attack, 


The decline in enroliment in professional 
schools, A. KapusHin. Soc. Casework 38, No. 1 
(Jan. 1957), pp. 29-31. 

Full-time student enrollment in social work gradu- 
ate schools in the United States was at an all-time 
high in 1950. Between 1950 and 1954 there was a 
20.4 per cent decline. The reduction was variously 
attributed to these factors: (1) Low salaries, in 
respect to ultimate earnings, place social work in 
poor competitive position. (2) Limited prestige 
makes students hesitant to choose social work as a 
career. (3) Public lacks understanding of function 
of social work, and the profession itself lacks clarity 
about its methods and techniques. Other profes- 
sions have greater publicity. (4) Professional prep- 
aration requires long training. In many fields, 
students with a bachelor’s degree can get a starting 
salary comparable to salary offered the social 
worker at end of two years’ post-graduate educa- 
tion. Young men marry earlier and leave school 
to support a family. (5) There are insufficient 
scholarship funds to meet expense of lengthy 
graduate education. (6) Since 1950 potential ap- 
plicants have been reduced because of the decline 
of births in the 1930's which reduces the percentage 
of young persons of college age in the general 
population. Between 1946 and 1950 undergraduate 
registration was abnormally high because of stu- 
dents under the GI Bill. By 1950 fewer veterans re- 
turned to college. (7) Recruitment efforts in social 
work have not been so spectacular, extensive, or 
energetic as those in nursing or teaching, which 
compete with social work for the limited number 
of students. 

Although social work is not worse off than other 
professions, it is not doing so well as needed. The 
profession has not been able to attract the numbers 
of students required to fill adequately the positions 
available. If it is to attract its fair share of students, 
it will need to make its competitive position stronger 
by better salaries, more scholarship funds, continued 
interpretation to the public, and continued re- 
cruitment efforts. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine Keeney 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


Textile gains in 1956, J. B. Gotpperc. Modern 
Textiles Mag. 38, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), pp. 63-71. 
During the last year a large variety of new 

developments in textiles were reported. Those 

centered on fiber developments showed the effort 
to make cotton and wool more competitive with 
man-made fibers. Projects sponsored by the United 

States Department of Agriculture were concerned 

with the effects on cotton of high-energy radiation; 

the cultivation of new cotton varieties with high 
strength and high yield; and methods of chemical 
alteration to produce fibers or fabrics with new 
uses. Wool chemists directed their attempts to 

studies in moth- and rotproofing and to the im- 

provement in fiber qualities through breeding and 

treatment. Developments in the man-made fibers 
consisted of new fibers. Verel, an Eastman Chemi- 
cal product, and Zefran, a product of Dow Chemical 

Company, were the leading American contenders. 

Many of our more familiar manufactured fibers 

have been improved. 

Changes in manufacturing methods and equip- 
ment were shown in the development of the 
machinery to improve fiber and yarn processing 
as well as the knitting and weaving of fabrics. 

Many new fabrics were produced during the 
year. An imitation suede with a knit background 
was introduced. A triple-laminated material was 
produced for raincoats. This unusual fabric is 
made with two layers of vinylite film backed with 
acetate jersey and the color or design locked in 
the second layer. There were also new develop- 
ments in household fabrics with many new fibers 
and fiber combinations for use in rugs, carpetings, 
and upholstery fabrics. 

Technicians and engineers are still engaged in 
perfecting textile instruments that will predict 
fabric performance—particular features which have 
received attention during this year are the pilling, 
abrasion resistance, and dimensional stability of 
fabrics. 


Dacron and cotton: powerful selling team in 
many markets [Staff prepared.] Am. Fabrics 
39 (Winter 1957), pp. 37-40. 

Biggest selling news in the market today is the 
dynamic blend of 65 per cent Dacron. The great 
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variety in styling makes it adaptable for use in 
dresses, blouses, and men’s dress and sport shirt- 
ings. It is expected to gain in sportswear and suiting 
fields. Performance tests have shown the reasons 
for its popularity. While the initial appeal of 
garments may be the same, superior fabric is 
definitely established after several wearings and 
launderings. This blend offers long-term value in 
looks, performance, and minimum care. 

For maximum performance, it is important that 
the fabrics are blended, constructed, and finished 
in accordance with correct techniques. The 65 to 
35 ratio has been found to be most satisfactory for 
taking advantage of the desirable features of each 
fiber. The fabric must possess sufficient ends and 
picks, according to its type, to benefit from the fiber 
combination. Specific finishing procedures are 
necessary to prevent pilling, keep the aesthetic 
quality, and maintain the standards of quality 
fabrics. 

Indications of developments in this field will be 
noticed in the summer fabric fashions where leno 
types, poplins, broadcloths, sheers, and semisheers 
are prevalent and in the heavier fabrics styled in 
the manner of the trans-season cottons. 


Paris Couture openings summarized, B. Tavs. 
Women's Wear Daily 94, No. 24 (Feb. 4, 1957), 
p. 5. 

Paris advocates a straight, basic silhouette with 
a softened effect to be achieved from many sources. 
Loose belts, shorter hemlines, and pleated skirts 
recall the mid 1920's while the long evening gowns 
with trains and fluid lines are more reminiscent of 
the 1930's. 

Once more the hemline is to be subject to 
change. Sixteen or seventeen inches from the floor 
is being advocated for daytime lengths. As the day 
lengthens, so shall the skirt—with late-day apparel 
approximately 10 inches from the floor and evening 
wear of ankle and floor length. This hemline un- 
certainty is also indicated in dipping effects, panels, 
and trains. 

Suits and jackets deviate from the short lengths 
with two or three button closings to the long 
straight jackets preferred by Givenchy. The major- 
ity are tightly fitted and short enough to rest on 
the hip bones. Sleeves for coats and suits are 
straight, simple, and three-quarter length. 

Blouses go hand-in-hand with suits. The tuck-in 
blouse is favored although overblouses are also 
considered smart. Chiffon blouses with draped 
necklines will be popular although silk organdie, 
silk Shantung, and cottons are all represented. 


. ‘ . 


The New Basic Cook Book. By Marjorie Hese- 
TINE and Uta M. Dow. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957, 718 pp., $4.95. 

The attractive pastel colors of the jacket and the 
modern design of the cover are enticing invitations 
for investigation of the contents of “The New Basic 
Cook Book” by Heseltine and Dow. The first two 
editions of this well-established cookbook appeared 
(1933 and 1936) as Good Cooking Made Easy and 
Economical and the third edition (1947) as The 
Basic Cook Book. 

Many good features of one or more earlier edi- 
tions have been retained, such as the photographic 
supplement in the center section, reference tables 
conveniently located on the inside of the cover, 
complete index, and a wealth of clearly written 
recipes for a wide variety of foods. A new chapter 
on Casserole, Chafing Dish, and Skillet Recipes and 
suggestions on What to Do with Foods that 
Accumulate have been included. The chapter on 
Freezing has been expanded, and up-to-date 
information has been incorporated in many parts 
of the book. A suggestion for further revision is 
the section on meals. The term nonacid in refer- 
ence to vegetables for canning might be questioned. 

The style of writing is direct, and the recipes are 
presented in the familiar standard form. This basic 
cookbook will no doubt appeal to persons either 
experienced or inexperienced in the preparation 
of meals in the home.—Mary E ose Green, The 
Ohio State University. 


Puerto-Rican Dishes. By Berta CaBaNniLias and 
Carmen Grnorio. Published by the Authors, 
University of Puerto Rico. Printed by Waverly 
Press, Baltimore, 1956, 151 pp., $3. 

The authors, members of the home economics 
faculty at the University of Puerto Rico, are aware 
that North Americans living in Puerto Rico need 
help if they are to take full advantage of the 
tropical fruits, native vegetables, and other new 
foods. Their recipes give clear directions for tra- 
ditional dishes, and a glossary helps in identifying 
unfamiliar ingredients. Menus for various occa- 
sions show how to combine the dishes into authen- 
tic Puerto Rican meals. 

The book should indeed be helpful to the 
homemaker newly arrived on the island. But it 
should have a much wider sphere of usefulness 
than the authors claim for it. North American 


tourists who become acquainted with such Puerto 
Rican specialities as Asopao de Pollo (chicken and 
rice ) and the incomparable Flan (caramel custard ) 
are eager to duplicate them in their kitchens back 
home. And home economics teachers, especially in 
our large cities, are curious to know how to make 
some of the favorite dishes of their Puerto Rican 
students. Regional cookbooks appeal to two types 
of buyers. The collector likes to read about new 
foods or new ways of preparing old foods. _The 
venturesome cook wishes to have a reliable guide 
as she tackles an unfamiliar recipe. Both will get 
their money’s worth from Puerto-Rican Dishes.— 
Marjorre M. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sunset Barbecue Cook Book. By the Eprrorta 
Starrs of Sunset Booxs & SuNSET MAGAZINE. 
Menlo Park, Calif.:; Lane Publishing Co., 1957, 
192 pp., $1.95. 

This is an expanded second edition. It includes 
sections on broiling on the grill, roasting on the 
spit, skewer cooking, sauces, smoke cooking, firepit 
cooking, and barbecue accompaniments. 


The Great Nutrition Puzzle. By Dorotuy CALLa- 
HAN and ALMA SmitTH Payne. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1956, 192 pp., $2.95. 

This book is a fascinating brief story of the de- 
velopment of the science of nutrition from the 
time of Hippocrates to the present atomic age. Its 
continued unfolding was the result of the curiosity 
of men working in the fields of physiology and 
anatomy until the “puzzle” finally fell into place 
and resulted in our present knowledge of food and 
its relation to the body. It is directed to the teen- 
ager in an attempt more to interest and motivate 
him in choosing good food rather than giving 
detailed nutrition information. The experience of 
the authors in feeding children qualifies them in 
understanding the problems of this age. It is a 
timely book since recent studies have shown that 
poor food habits are greatly responsible for the 
poor physical condition of many adolescents. 

The book is attractively illustrated, easy to read, 
and rather different in its organization. It is well 
documented in certain areas. Nutrition facts are 
not always clearly stated. The author seems to give 
the impression that irradiation is always the method 
used for adding vitamin D to milk; “nutrients” 
seem to take on different meanings; to give “con- 
densed” milk its present meaning the term “evap- 
orated” could also be used. 

This book should be of value in integrating 
nutrition into science and related subjects at the 
junior high and high school level. It is also strongly 
recommended to those parents of the boys and girls 
who do not have any understanding of the role of 
food in the body.—FLorence B. Grave ie, Los 
Angeles City Health Department. 
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The Impact of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion on Our Society. Edited by Henry Weicu 
and Fevix Marti-[paNez. New York: MD Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1956, 144 pp., limited edition dis- 
tributed free. 

This book was published as a tribute to the 
50 years of service to the nation of the Food and 
Drug Administration. It consists of a series of arti- 
cles written by key members of FDA, representa- 
tives of the cosmetic, food, and drug industries, a 
practising physician, an attorney, and a representa- 
tive of labor. 

Beginning with the passing of the original Act in 
1906, FDA history and leadership are traced from 
its simple beginning to its present complex organi- 
zation. The relationship of FDA to practicing | 
physicians is described, as are the diversified skills 
and scientific procedures in the testing of drugs, 
foods, and cosmetics. The manner in which the 
law protects the consumer, the need for restricting 
certain drugs to prescription sale, informative label- 
ing of drugs, procedures involved when new drugs 
are introduced or others become obsolete or dan- 
gerous, are but a few of the functions which are 
ably described in this book. 

Also included is information regarding legal | 
procedures for the enforcement of the provisions 
of the Act and processes necessary before the De- 
partment of Justice may prosecute a violation. In | 
other sections of the book are discussed the prob- | 
lems arising from the appropriate labeling of thera- 
peutic devices, the activities of FDA in protection | 
of public health and welfare, and evaluation of | 
continued use of agricultural products treated with 
normal amounts of pesticides. 

To the student, unfamiliar with the scope of 
FDA, this book will give a concise, comprehensive 
picture. The consumer would also acquire a better 
understanding of the agency working for his pro- 
tection. This book would provide authoritative | 
reference material for college students, both in nu- | 
trition and consumer courses. According to the | 
acknowledgment in the book, its free distribution | 
as a public service to members of Congress, FDA 
and public health officials, educational institutions, 
medical and dental schools, medical and home 
economics associations, hospitals, and clinics has 
been made possible through co-operation of the 
publisher and certain food and drug manufacturers. 
—IsaBELLE H. McGovran, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


Questions Parents Ask. By JAMes LEE ELLENWoop. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1955, 155 
pp-, $2.50. 

This book is a series of questions which have 
been asked by parents as they have met their 
day-to-day problems. There are more questions on 
the older years of childhood and early adolescence 
than on the younger years. 
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Busy parents would find the book easy to pick 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
School of Home Economics 


NEW HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 
Occupied September 1956 


A HIGHLY TRAINED FACULTY and adequate 
support from related fields strengthened by the ex- 
cellent physical facilities of a New Home Economics 
Building have provided expanded specialized cur- 
ricula at both undergraduate and graduate levels. 

DOCTORAL PROGRAMS are available in Child 
Development, Food and Nutrition, Home and Family 
Life and Home Economics Education and in the com- 
bined areas of (1) Clothing and Textiles—Family 
Economics, (2) Clothing and Textiles—Related Art, 
and (3) Food and Nutrition—Institution Administra- 
tion. The School of Home Economics participates in 
the Inter-Divisional Doctoral Program in Marriage 
and Family Living under which the student may con- 
centrate in any of the participating departments. 

BACHELOR’S and MASTER’S DEGREE PRO- 
GRAMS are offered in General Home Economics 
(non-professional), Fashion Design, Merchandising of 
Clothing and Textiles, Food and Nutrition, Institution 
Administration, Child Development, Family Eco- 
nomics, Family Relations, Household Administration, 
Housing and Interior Design, Home Demonstration 
Education, and Home Economics Education. Com- 
bination majors with related fields are also avail- 
able. 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES are offered in all 
areas of Home Economics. 

GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS and ASSISTANT- 
SHIPS are available. 


For further information write to: 
Dr. Margaret R. Sandels, Dean 
School of Home Economics 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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Generalizations and methods for 


Teaching Nutrition 


by Mattie Pattison 
Helen Barbour, and 
Ercel Eppright 


At last, a book that organizes the working prin- 
ciples of nutrition in such a way that people can 
understand them and apply them effectively in 
everyday living. Presents clear-cut, well organ- 
ized “generalizations,” supporting evidence, 
teaching approaches, and ways of evaluation. 
A MUST for every teacher of nutrition, public 
health workers, and others engaged in applied 
nutrition. Developed by recognized authorities 
at Iowa State College. Copies now available. 
210 pages. 86 illustrations. $3.95. 


Order your copy NOW. 


The IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS 


128 Press Building Ames, lowa 


up and read when time and interest permit, rather 
than read the book from cover to cover. The 
eight-page list of suggested readings, arranged by 
age level and subject matter, is excellent. 

The author’s answers to questions in the main 
are acceptable. However, some might be ques- 
tioned. For instance, the discussion of allowances 
on page 45 would be one of these. 


When a youngster becomes lax and careless in household 
responsibilities, he no longer deserves any allowance and 
he should be dropped from the payroll immediately. Indeed, 
a good way to define a sound allowance system is to state 
that the method merely means that children will be given 
opportunity to earn a regular income. 


From such a statement the question arises of how 
legitimate expenses of the child, which had previ- 
ously been taken care of by an allowance, are to be 
paid. How is the child to learn to spend wisely 
without an allowance? How much hostility will be 
directed at the parents? 

The answer to a question on discipline as pre- 
sented on page 19 might also be questioned: 


. . when he came in late for his meals, not a word was 
said. No one paid any attention to his delinquencies, and 
no one bothered to give him his meals. He was allowed to 
go hungry in utter silence. Indeed, he was sedulously 
ignored by everyone, all the time. To all intents and pur- 
poses, he was an alien in a strange land, a social outcast of 
the lowest sort. 
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In the long run, wouldn’t an increased interest in 
learning more of the child’s interests and why he 


| was detained be a better solution than imposing 


the cruelest of all human punishment, isolation? 
In spite of these criticisms, this little book will 
undoubtedly serve the purpose for which it was 


| written—to help harassed parents with their every- 


day problems.-Nona M. Goopnson, Florida State 


U niversity. 


| Marriage Consulting. By Rex A. SkiwmMore, HuLpa 


STREETER Garrett, and C, Jay SkipMore. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1956, 

420 pp., $5. 

This addition to our rapidly growing library of 
marriage references shows the balance of an inter- 


_ disciplinary approach, for the authors represent 


administration, social work, home economics, edu- 
cational counseling, marriage counseling, and mar- 
riage education. The book is intended for 


_ introductory courses in marriage counseling in 
_ sociology, social work, or related fields. The con- 


tents and structure make it useful to all who are 


_ involved in counseling. The term “marriage con- 
_ sulting” is used as a general term which includes 
_ nonprofessional as well as professional counseling 


regarding courtship, marriage, and family life. The 
text explores the need and the emerging profession 


| of marriage counseling and discusses where people 


take their troubles and the qualifications of persons 
there; the theory and practice of professional 
counseling; working principles and case studies; 
and the future of marriage counseling. There are 
useful footnotes and, in the Appendix, a list of 
topical references for each chapter. There is a 
list of pamphlet sources, a selected list of film 
sources, references on testing and marriage counsel- 
ing, and a directory of organizations providing in- 
formation regarding marriage counseling services in 
the United States. Though most of the material 
presented is not new, the book is well structured 
for class use, the style is clear and easy, and the 
index is adequate.—Lyp1a ANN Lynove, Family Life 
Education Consultant, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Learning Comes of Age. By JoHn WALKER 
Powe.t. New York: Association Press, 1956, 
235 pp., $3. 

In this and his two previous books on the subject, 
Dr. Powell has made a significant contribution to 
the growing fund of literature dealing with the 
adult education movement in the United States. 
The book was prepared and published for the 
Adult Education Association of the United States 
of America and the Fund for Adult Education. 
Under similar sponsorship, C. Hartley Grattan, in his 
In Quest of Knowledge (Association Press, 1955), 
gave us a most readable account of how we arrived 
where we are. 

Dr. Powell, in Learning Comes of Age, surveys 
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the present and future prospects for adult learning 
and concludes that present educational opportuni- 
ties for adults are not adequate to meet their needs. 
He discusses five areas of adult concern that might 
well form the basis for an effective adult educa- 
tional curriculum. These include: education for 
citizenship, family life, vocation, self-understanding, 
and enrichment of living. 

According to Dr. Powell, the present agencies 
of adult learning can offer only limited opportuni- 
ties for education in all of these areas because each 
agency is primarily concerned with only one of 
them. Yet he points out that adults want and need 
education in all areas if they are to achieve com- 
petence as individuals and in the various roles they 
must play throughout life. 

I believe home economists will be particularly 
interested in Dr. Powell's discussion of the kinds 
of learning adults need and his proposals for meet- 
ing their needs. The chapters in which he proposes 
a profession of adult educator and discusses the 
values of an educator are especially thought pro- 
voking.—Eunice Heywoon, Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 


Counseling and Psychotherapy with the Mentally 
Retarded. Edited by Cuatmers L. Stacey and 
Manrrep F. DeMartino. Glencoe, Ill: The Free 
Press, 1957, 478 pp., $7.50. 

A collection of papers discussing the pros and 
cons of psychotherapy with the mentally retarded 
and dealing with various therapeutic approaches 
of a positive nature. This volume brings together 
in convenient form the basic materials on the sub- 
ject that have heretofore been available only 
in widely scattered sources. Undoubtedly, the 
primary importance of this book lies in the fact that 
it deals wholly with counseling and therapy 
with the mentally retarded and their parents—a 
research area which the authors consider has been 
badly neglected. 


Rehabilitation Literature, 1950-1955. Compiled 
by Eart C, Granam and Maryorre M. MULLEN. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1956, 621 pp., $13. 

Those of us concerned with the role of the home 
economist in rehabilitation will find in this unique 
and excellent bibliography a comprehensive guide 
to both the needs and achievements in a program 
that concerns the welfare of handicapped men, 
women, and children in the United States. Written 
by two librarians of the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, it includes “a biblio- 
graphic review of the medical care, education, 
employment, welfare, and psychology of handi- 
capped children and adults.” 

The magnitude of the problem of rehabilitation 
is reflected in the carefully selected annotated list 
of 5,214 books, pamphlets, and periodical articles. 
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The attractive format, index of authors and sub- 
jects all help to make the book easy to use. 

Although many of the articles and books listed 
apply to the problems of the 10,000,000 handi- 
capped homemakers in the United States, less than 
50 titles appear under the heading of “Home Eco- 
nomics” and “Domestic Architecture.” A great deal 
of excellent work on the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped homemaker has not been included in this 
volume. This may be due to the fact that much 
of the material is still in typed, mimeographed, and 
pamphlet form. (Some of the best home economics 
research in this area has been filed away with 
master’s theses. ) 

There are several other factors that may be re- 
sponsible for the limited number of home econom- 
ics publications in this bibliography. Chief among 
these is the failure of rehabilitation agencies, up 
until 1953, to include homemakers as an occupa- 
tional group. Another factor, and here home econ- 
omists themselves must share the blame, is the 
almost complete lack of recognition of the home 
economist as a potential member of the rehabilita- 
tion team. In spite of the dearth of publications 
in the area of home economics, this book is rec- 
ommended to home economists as an excellent basis 
for all programs in rehabilitation.—EvizaBetu Ecx- 
HarpTt May, University of Connecticut. 


Home Play for the Preschool Child. By June 
Jounson. New York: Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1957, 140 pp., $2.25. 

From the experience gained with her own chil- 
dren and from a great deal of study and reading, 
Mrs. Johnson has written a most helpful and 
concise handbook on creative crafts and everyday 
activities for preschool children. While the book 
is primarily directed toward use by parents in the 
home, it will also be welcomed by nursery school 
teachers and students preparing for teaching. 

Dean Helen R. LeBaron, editor of Harper's 
Home Economics Series, in an introductory state- 
ment, sums up the author's philosophy in this way: 
“The ideas presented in this how-to-do-it book are 
based on sound principles of child development. 
They are designed to stir the child’s imagination, 
to encourage self-expression and creativity in the 
use of materials, and to capitalize on his natural 
interest in experimentation.” Throughout the book 
it is the child’s ideas, the child’s interests, the child’s 
satisfaction that are emphasized with the under- 
standing given in each subject presented that it is 
the doing in working with crafts and in activities 
that is the most important thing and holds much 
more value than the finished product. 

Some of the ideas presented are advanced for 
preschoolers to do alone, but the author indicates 
when adult help will be necessary. The reader is 
shown vividly the many uses children can find 
for items that adults ordinarily discard and is 


| 
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JOB ADVENTURES FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


Experienced? Make your experience count 
in a new and better job! 
Beginner? Start your professional life 
in a good position! 
We have excellent positions for both of you in: 

Teaching: Department heads, instructors, research 
staff in all areas of home economics. 

H.E.1.B.: Department heads, test kitchens, public 
relations, journalism. 

Food Service: Directors, assistants in clubs, restau- 
rants, tea rooms, colleges, cafeterias, hospitals. 
Positions for men and women. 

Public Relations: Non-home economics personnel. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
31 years experience serving employee and employ 


encouraged to guide children into creative channels 
satisfying and challenging to them. 

The author has presented a wide variety of 
practical ideas with concrete suggestions, concise 
directions, photographs, and diagrams for creative 
crafts and activities. Included are sources, specifi- 
cations, and approximate costs of materials that will 
need to be Ricnarps, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Easy-To-Make Outdoor Play Equipment. By 
Recrnacp R. Hawkins. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957, 99 pp., $2.95. 

The author describes approximately forty play- 
things the amateur carpenter can make with 
common hand tools—sandboxes, swings, seesaws, 
to name a few. Materials needed in the construc- 
tion of this play equipment are listed and there are 
illustrations and diagrams. The book is directed 
primarily toward parents. However, older children 
—particularly boys in shop classes in high school— 
will find things in it that they can make. 


The Teacher’s Treasure Chest. Edited by Leo 
Deve. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956, 372 pp., $4.95. 

This anthology, though undoubtedly designed 
primarily for teachers and others who are academi- 
cally inclined, should be entertaining and profitable 
for almost anyone. It contains nearly seventy well- 
varied stories, essays, anecdotes, and poems 
assembled from writings about teachers and the 
teaching profession. This is a collection which 
makes for very enjoyable browsing. 


Toward Better Personal Adjustment. By HaroLp 
W. Bernarp. Second edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, 454 pp., $5.50. 
The author has expanded this second edition of 

a college textbook in applied psychology, extending 

its scope without enlarging its volume. He has 

rewritten all chapters and added two new ones on 
marital and occupational adjustment. He has in- 
corporated new data on accident proneness, note 
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taking, social structure, implications of military 
service, and the impact of automation. 

The book emphasizes the needs of the individual 
and deals mainly with normal persons and their 
problems. The average college student will find 
the volume helpful as it stresses the individual's 
reactions to potentially frustrating conditions and 
provides possible solutions through the application 
of principles of good mental hygiene. College per- 


| sonnel, including teachers of home economics, will 


find the book an excellent reference when helping 
students make satisfactory adjustments, not only in 
present academic life but in future marriage and 


_ in chosen occupations as well. 


Mr. Bernard, who has recently published two 
other books on applied psychology, presents in 
semitechnical language and very readable style 
a quite well documented book with many footnotes 
and an excellent bibliography. He cites numerous 
studies verifying the information included. Tests 
at the ends of chapters should help both student 
and teacher determine whether the subject matter 
has been understood. 

Part I of the book deals with the meaning and 
significance of mental health, with emphasis on 
physical health and habit formation; Part II, with 
the problems of students in studying, thinking, 
achieving personal and psychological satisfactions, 
and making mature, constructive social adjust- 
ments; Part III, with the adjusting process as it 
continues after formal school life —Haze. Huston 
Price, Curriculum Consultant, Westerville, Ohio. 


Vocational and Practical Arts Education. By Roy 
W. Roserts. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1957, 637 pp., $6. 

The theme of the book accomplishes the pur- 
pose set forth in the preface, “a study of vocational 
and practical arts. Emphasis is placed on the 
origins, development, principles and relationships 
of these areas of education in the public secondary 
schools of the nation.” The author has presented 
facts accurately and given basic thinking regarding 
the vocational education movement, using source 
references that are considered authoritative and 
correct. 

The material is historical and descriptive of voca- 
tional practices and therefore cannot be new. The 
point of view given by the author is one coming 
from long experience and distinguished service as a 
teacher and teacher-educator of vocational educa- 
tion and the practical arts. A reading of the book 
gives one a clear understanding of vocational edu- 
cation and helps one to accept the term practical 
arts. 

Readers of the JournaL or Home Economics 
will be naturally interested in Chapter 9: “Voca- 
tional Homemaking Education.” The description 
of the present-day home and family life problems 
used as a basis for selecting the content of home- 
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making courses is especially well done for one 
not a home economist. The facts given concerning 
the objectives of vocational homemaking education, 
the types of classes in the homemaking program for 
in-school and out-of-school groups, the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, facilities, equipment, the home 
experience program, FHA and NHA are based on 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, Administration 
of Vocational Education, an Office of Education 
publication. 

Home economists will also be especially inter- 
ested in reading Chapter 2: “The Origins of Voca- 
tional Education” especially the development of 
the land-grant colleges. Chapter 5 entitled “Federal 
Aid for Vocational Education of Less Than College 
Grade,” also contains the facts regarding the federal 
bills which grant money for the development of 
various fields of vocational education. The writing 
is clear and easily read. The book may well be 
another textbook for college courses in Vocational 
Education often required in land-grant colleges of 
those specializing in teacher education or preparing 
for administrative positions.—Rura C. Cow es, 
Connecticut State Department of Education. 


Principles of Art Teaching. By Rutn Mock. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955, 96 pp., 
$6. 

This book is addressed to English teachers of art 
in primary and secondary schools. Although of 
little direct use to home economics people, it is 
filled with beautifully apt phrasing and lucid com- 
mon sense that would charm any art teacher. 

Miss Mock speaks of “the visually quick-witted” 
and “average or very limited representational 
ability,” of an “age of visual atrophy.” She says, 
“Art teaching should, and must, be influenced by 
contemporary trends; it becomes absurd when it 
is dominated by them. When this happens, the 
children copy acanthus leaves, paint surrealist pic- 
tures or produce still-lifes in which all the objects 
are thrown higgledy-piggledy as if by some violent 
explosion.” 

And again, “yet to such critics can we truly say 
that we are educating children who delight in 
looking, who have a positive and a personal sense 
of color, who retain strong visual images, who long 
to make and do things for themselves?”—MrLprep 
R. Jensen, University of Arizona. 


A Manual of Form for Theses and Term Re- 
ports. By KatHieen Ducpae. Bloomington: 
The Indiana University Bookstore, 1955, 58 pp., 
$2. 

The author presents a detailed description for 
the preparation of manuscripts in final typewritten 


form. The book should be very useful to college 


teachers directing students in writing theses or term 
papers. The author deals first with the mechanical 
details of typing manuscripts and gives an explana- 
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share the excitement: put 
your talents to work for the 
largest food service of its kind 
in the world (we served 7 mil- 
lion meals last year; this year, 
we're adding new restaurants— 
even more meals). We're in- 
terested in you as a food super- 
visor if: you have a major in 
institutional management, die- 
tetics, experimental foods, or 
general home economics with 
specialization in foods. Of 
course you'll be entitled to 
Marshall Field and Company 
employe benefits (including 
discounts on fashions like these 
and most other merchandise). 
Write, or talk in person with 
our Employment Manager, 111 
N. State, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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as fashion at 
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tion of terms and proofreaders’ marks. This is fol- 
lowed by suggestions regarding the writing of the 
paper, including organization, writing form, format, 
capitalization, punctuation, spelling, use of num- 
bers, also preparation of the title page, acknowledg- 
ment, and table of contents. Specific directions are 
given for making and listing tables and figures. 
Methods of including quotations and footnotes, the 
preparation of a bibliography, appendix, and index 
are given. All of the numerous points are illus- 
trated by excellent examples, which are valuable 
additions to the book. 

The author is editor of publications in education 
at Indiana University and evidently has had much 
experience with the writing of theses and reports. 
—Bevian D. WesteRMAN, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Our Floundering Fair Trade: An Inquiry and 
Case Study. By Joun Harms. New York: Expo- 
sition Press, 1956, 141 pp., $3. 

Fair trade has been the subject of much con- 
troversy since its beginning 25 years ago. It has 
appeared, although ambiguously, on the legislative 
check sheet of the AHEA (see p. 299, May 1953 
Journa). It actually permits “resale price main- 
tenance” contracts which, prior to this legislation, 
were declared illegal under both the FTC and the 
Sherman Acts as agreements in restraint of trade. 
(These latter are the true “fair trade” acts for the 
consumer. ) 

Mr. Harms gives evidence from his own expe- 
rience that fair trade does not mean more value 
to the consumer and does subsidize the inefficient; 
that by the discriminatory actions of manufacturers, 
retailers are not treated fairly. Marketing students 
will be interested in his exposure of a manufacturer 
who used fair trade to differentiate his product 
(p. 80). The best in the book is that which is 
documented and factual. References to the “anti- 
German,” or “materialistic orientation,” the “overt 
interests,” and “extravert proclivities” leave this 
reviewer unimpressed. 

Those who want a brief but adequate review of 
25 years of fair trade will be thankful to Mr. Harms 
for Chapter 1. 

This book is recommended reading for all who 
wish a better understanding of the actual operation 
of this so-called Fair Trade legislation; its major 
contribution is the exposé of the myth that fair 
trade helps the small merchant.—Ricnarp L. D. 
Morse, Kansas State College. 


Dress Well on $1 a Day. By Bea Danvitte. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1956, 244 pp., $3.65. 
A realistic approach toward dressing well on a 

limited budget makes this book appealing to almost 

any woman who wishes to make the most of her 
appearance. Logical organization and a simple, 

informative style lead the reader onward through a 

review of factors contributing toward good appear- 
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ance. Specific suggestions and references to tried 
methods give a feeling of confidence that this is a 
workable plan. A few drawings and charts clarify 
the ideas. No attempt is made to theorize nor to 
seem to seek to impart profound knowledge. 

Miss Danville’s experience in the world of high 
fashion as well as in an average home gives under- 
standing and authenticity to her words. Emphasis 
lies on careful grooming and on good taste in 
selection of clothing. A three-year plan for buying 
is the foundation of her idea. She suggests items 
to be purchased every year, every second year, and 
every third year. Specific information about the 
various possible choices helps the reader to decide 
which factors are most important to her. Fabrics 
and construction are described, as well as color and 
design. 

An evaluation of sales purchases is helpful as is 
a word about types of stores. She urges study of 
textiles and of home sewing as a means of main- 
taining a successful wardrobe. References to per- 
sonalities of our day and of the past contribute 
nicely to the development of the subject matter. 

The value of this writing seems to lie in its 
pointing out the opportunities we have to dress 
well on little money if we are willing to plan and 
to discipline ourselves.—Lois E. Netson, University 
of Washington. 


Pregnancy and Birth. By ALan F. GutTrMacuer, 
MD. New York: The Viking Press, 1957, 335 
pp., $4.50. 

A book for expectant parents. Dr. Guttmacher 
is director of the department of gynecology and 
obstetrics at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, and 
clinical professor of obstetrics and gynecology at 
the Columbia Medical School. 


Open Sandwiches and Cold Lunches. By Asta 
Banc and Eprru Rope. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1957, 112 pp., $3.95. 
Written in English, printed in Denmark, and 

attractively illustrated. 


Everyday Gourmet. By Lipsy Smrru. New York: 
Hastings House Publishers, 1956, 160 pp., 
$2.95. 


The Mistress Cook. By Perer Gray. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956, 344 pp., $6.50. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1956. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 83d Annual Forum, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, St. Louis, Missouri, 
May 20-25, 1956. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1956, 273 pp., $5. 


Dictionary of Anthropology. By CHances WINICK. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956, 579 pp., 
$10. 


GENERAL 


Lydia J. Roberts, head of the 
department of home economics at the 
University of Puerto Rico, received on 
February 26 a Marshall Field Award 
“for outstanding contribution to the 
well-being of children in the field of 
physical and mental development.” 
The award, one of seven, consisted of 
$2,000 and a scroll. Dr. Roberts’ 
citation for improving the nutrition 
of the children of Puerto Rico read in 
part: “She has been of inestimable 
value in directing research, raising the 
standards of study, and promoting 
important legislation . . . and in help- 
ing the people of Puerto Rico attain 
a better life.” Dr. Roberts retired in 
1943 as professor and chairman of the 
department of home economics of the 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Roberts also received a citation 
as outstanding citizen, Cuidadana 
Ejemplar, awarded to her on Feb- 
ruary 28 by the Governor of Puerto 
Rico. 

Fourteen business home econo- 
mists who are members of AHEA were 
among the 21 members of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association’s 
Food Advisory Committee who re- 
ceived the Navy's highest civilian 
group award for outstanding service 
on January 18 in a ceremony at the 
U.S. Naval Station in Bermuda. The 
home economists honored were: Mrs. 
Erna Nibley of National Biscuit 
Company; Joan Rock, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation; 
Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated 
Milk Association; Reba Staggs, Na- 
tional Live Stock & Meat Board; 
Helen Hamilton and Sally Cole, 
Corn Products Refining Company; 
Mary Kimball, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
Lois Ross, The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany; Rachael Reed, The Borden 
Company; Mrs. Mildred Mead and 
Kathryn Pennington, General Foods 
Corporation; Mrs. Mary Horton, the 
Sealtest Division, National Dairy 
Products Corporation; Mrs. Mary 


Hinkle, Standard Brands, Inc.; and 
Ruth Hatheway, Continental Baking 
Company, Inc. 


Beatrice A. Judkins, who has 
been state home demonstration leader 
in New Hampshire, joined the Federal 
Extension Service staff in Washington, 
D.C., on April 15 as Northeast field 
agent in home demonstration work. 

A short biography of Martha Van 
Rensselaer, founder of the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, recently came from 
the press. Written by Caroline M. 
Percival and sponsored by the Alum- 
nae Association of the College, it is 
dedicated to Flora Rose, who wrote 
the Foreword. Copies are available 
for $1 from Mrs. John Vandervort, 
215 Mitchell Street, Ithaca, New York. 
Miss Van Rensselaer was president 
of the AHEA from 1914 to 1916. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mary Rokahr, University of Ne- 
braska International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration home economist in Ankara, 
Turkey, writes that she is teaching a 
class on “Home Economics Philosophy 
and Content” in the Atatiirk and 
Ankara Universities Program to more 
than 100 agricultural students, more 
than two-thirds of them young men. 

Virginia Cutler, formerly head of 
the department of home economics at 
the University of Utah, returned to 
the United States in January from a 
two-year International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration assignment in Thailand. 
While there, she organized a home 
economics program for the country 
and developed many materials and 
pamphlets for use there, including a 
“basic 7” food plan using Thailand's 
national foods. Dr. Cutler left Wash- 
ington on March 8 for Indonesia, 
where on another ICA assignment she 
will help organize a home economics 
program suitable for that country. 

May E. Foley, Extension Service 
nutritionist at the University of Massa- 
chusetts since 1925, left on Febru- 
ary 22 for Beirut, Lebanon, to teach 
experimental cookery and dietetics at 
Beirut College for Women until the 
end of June. 

After 30 years with the Arkansas 
Extension Service, Sue Marshall, 
home furnishings specialist, resigned 
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to take an International Cooperation 
Administration assignment in Pakistan 
as village aid home economics adviser. 
She left Washington, D.C., on Feb- 
ruary 14. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ARKANSAS. During January, 21 
home electrical equipment workshops 
were held for some 400 home demon- 
stration agents and homemaking 
teachers throughout Arkansas. The 
workshops were sponsored by the 
Arkansas Rural Electrification Council 
and conducted by home economists 
from the various Arkansas utility com- 
panies, the state Extension Service, 
and the state Home Economics Edu- 
cation Department. Equipment studied 
included the electric range, freezer, 
and refrigerator. 

In December, all home economists 
who were to conduct the workshops 
attended a 2-day training school in 
Little Rock under the direction of 
various factory home economists. A 
similar workshop on laundry equip- 
ment later this year is being planned. 

Mrs. Louise Rye Cooper, north- 
west district home demonstration 
agent, resigned to join the staff of the 
Missouri Extension Service. She had 
been on the Arkansas staff 18 years. 

Mrs. Juanise Johnson, who has 
been district home demonstration 
agent in Northeast Arkansas, became 
Extension home furnishing specialist 
on February 1, and Mrs. Doris C. 
Vick, home agent in Southwest Ar- 
kansas, succeeded her in Northeast 
Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA. A meeting devoted 
to “Public Relations and Recruitment” 
was held by the North Central Dis- 
trict of the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association on January 26 at 
Sacramento State College. Invitations 
were sent to presidents of professional, 
business, and service clubs; presidents 
of Parent-Teacher Associations; school 
administrators; deans of girls; head 
counselors; homemaking _ teachers; 
CHEA state and district presidents; 
and to public relations and recruit- 
ment chairmen. 

The morning session on “Home 
Economics . . . Education for Home 
and for Career” included a talk on 
“Educating Women for What?” by 
H. Orville Nordberg of Sacramento 
State College and a symposium on 
“Education for Home and Family Life 
and for Careers.” Mrs. Gene Dolan 
of American River Junior College pre- 


sided over the symposium in which 
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the following participated: Mrs. Max- 
ine Gentis, senior home economist for 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict; Lavern Owens, food administra- 
tor of the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene; Arline Johnson, supervisor 
of teacher training in home economics, 
and Thomas Poffenberger, assistant 
professor of home economics, both of 
the University of California at Davis. 
Each member of the symposium dis- 
cussed briefly variety of positions in 
this field; nature of the work in gen- 
eral; the particular aptitudes and 
competencies needed for success; 
recommended or required education— 
general education and specialized ed- 
ucation; opportunities in research in 
or related to this field; supply and 
demand; types of experience leading 
into the field, if prior experience is 
preferred; dual nature of preparation 
in this field: for homemaking and for 
a career. 

The San Diego District of the State 
Association is participating in the 
study of “Snack Habits of High School 
and College Students,” the major proj- 
ect this year of the foods and nutrition 
committees in all districts of the Asso- 
ciation. In the San Diego area, home 
economics classes in the junior and 
senior high schools and San Diego 
State College are participating and 
mixed classes of boys and girls in 
non-homemaking classes are also par- 
ticipating. Norita N. Comin of San 
Diego State College, as state chairman 
of the Food and Nutrition Committee, 
is co-ordinator of the study. She ex- 
pects the survey to be completed this 
spring. 

COLORADO. Bills were signed on 
February 11 by Governor Steve Mc- 
Nichols whereby Colorado A & M 
College at Fort Collins would become 
Colorado State University on May | 
and Colorado State College of Edu- 
eation at Greeley will become Colo- 
rado State College on October 1. 

The first short-term training course 
in techniques of homemaking for 
the disabled ever to be conducted in 
the Rocky Mountain region will be 
held at Colorado State University from 
June 24 to 28. 

Receipt of a grant of $3,000 from 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to finance 
the training course has been an- 
nounced by Marjorie Ball, in charge 
of occupational therapy training at 
the University. The grant will cover 
the cost of 25 traineeships to be 
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awarded to occupational therapists, 
nurses, physical therapists, rehabilita- 
tion counselors, and home economists 
of the region who have the most 
urgent need for such training and 
qualify for the course. Outlines of 
the course and information concerning 
applications to be filled out by inter- 
ested persons are being mailed to all 
rehabilitation agencies in the area. 

During the past three years, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
awarded three types of grants to 
Colorado A & M College. They have 
provided specific equipment to teach 
the rehabilitation of disabled home- 
makers, salary of an additional in- 
structor, more clerical help, and funds 
for a number of traineeships that en- 
abled outstanding students to com- 
plete their therapy training. 

CONNECTICUT. As one of the 
Jubilee Events to celebrate the 75th 
Anniversary of the University of Con- 
necticut, the School of Home Eco- 
nomics arranged a series of special 
workshops on Household Equip- 
ment Selection. Ruth Beard of 
Ohio State University and Eloise 
Davison of the University of Con- 
necticut were the chief consultants. 
The first workshop was held on Janu- 
ary 31 for Connecticut vocational 
homemaking teachers. The second in 
the series was a regional workshop on 
February 1 and 2 for home manage- 
ment specialists, college instructors, 
and state supervisors of home eco- 
nomics education in the New England 
area. The final workshop was held 
for students in the School of Home 
Economics on February 4. 

Eloise Davison, formerly director 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
Home Institute and a consultant with 
Hill and Knowlton, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of home 
management at the University of Con- 
necticut. 

Evelyn Hartley, former home dem- 
onstration agent in Fairfield County, 
is now home furnishing specialist in 
the Connecticut Extension Service. 

DELAWARE. The Delaware 
Home Economies Association held 
its spring meeting in Dover on April 6. 
After the business meeting and 
luncheon the group participated in a 
demonstration on ways of communi- 
cating with people in the home eco- 
nomics field and with others. The 
program was planned by several home 
economics extension specialists who 
had participated in an intensive com- 
munications workshop. 
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Recent appointments to the home 
economics extension staff in Delaware 
include Lois Korslund, specialist in 
clothing, and Emma Reinbold, spe- 
cialist in group dynamics. Miss Rein- 
bold is developing techniques for a 
study of home demonstration work, 
with emphasis on effective leadership, 
in co-operation with the Fels Research 
Center at the University of Delaware. 

ILLINOIS. The Du Page Home 
Economists in Homemaking, a 
newly organized group of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association, pre- 
pared early for Easter when their 
February 18 meeting theme “The 
Home Economist in Hat Land” was 
developed by Mrs. Robert Hoy, who 
demonstrated “It’s a Millinery Secret.” 

One of four communications 
workshops for home economists is 
scheduled to be held at the University 
of Illinois from September 23 to 27. 

Loretta Nagel, a University of 
Illinois senior in home economics from 
Basco, is one of 20 college students in 
the country to receive a newly estab- 
lished Chas. Pfizer & Co. scholarship. 
These $250 scholarships are designed 
to encourage young people to consider 
careers in county extension work, 
vocational agriculture teaching, and 
home economics teaching. Miss Nagel 
plans to go into home economics ex- 
tension work upon graduation this 
spring. She served as a trainee with 
the home adviser in McDonough 
County last summer. 

INDIANA. “Group Feeding of 
Our Senior Citizens” will be the 
theme of Nutrition Institutes sched- 
uled in areas throughout the state for 
persons in homes and institutions. The 
initial institute, sponsored by the State 
Department of Public Welfare and the 
Indiana State Board of Health, in- 
cluded: a discussion of food needs of 
the aged from a medical standpoint; 
planning of adequate and eye-appeal- 
ing menus for senior citizens by the 
participants who were owners, man- 
agers, and cooks from nursing homes, 
county homes, and homes operated by 
religious and fraternal organizations, 
under the supervision of a nutrition- 
ist; preparation of meals by a home 
economist for guests to sample; and 
emphasis on the importance of sani- 
tary methods of preparing and serving 
the food. 

A “Foods to Cook in Your Back- 
yard” program sponsored in Garfield 
Park Amphitheater in Indianapolis by 
the consumer interests committee of 
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Association featured Ann Liggett, 
food specialist of the Indiana Exten- 
sion Service, Stena Marie Twiname, 
home economist for Kingan and Com- 
pany, and Al Kuerst, buyer of outdoor 
cooking equipment at L. S. Ayres and 
Company, all of whom stressed that 
out-door cooking can be fun and easy 
to do, can allow all the family to 
participate, and does not require a 
lot of fancy equipment. The speakers 
demonstrated the preparation and 
cooking of charcoal-grilled steaks, 
shish kebab, chicken barbecue, pota- 
toes, corn in the husk, and greenstick 
biscuits. 

IOWA. The recruitment committee 
of the Iowa Home Economics Associ- 
ation has sent to the 700 or more 
Association members information on 
all Iowa colleges that offer home eco- 
nomics majors and has encouraged the 
members to realize their responsibili- 
ties to the recruitment program. 

The Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Extension Service of 
the State University of Iowa sponsored 
a conference on the Role of Physi- 
eal Fitness for Women in Iowa City 
on March 25 and 26. F. Eugenia 
Whitehead of the University presided, 
and Margaret Ohlson, also of the 
S.U.1. staff, was the principal speaker. 

Dr. Whitehead also spoke at the 
meeting of the Kansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Manhattan on 
March 23; was a group discussion 
leader at the National Conference on 
Nutrition Education in Washington, 
D.C., from April 1 to 3; and was a 
speaker at a work conference spon- 
sored by the New York State De- 
partment of Health and the State 
Nutrition Committee in Plattsburg, 
N. Y., on April 12. 

Johnie Christian of the U.S. Office 
of Education visited the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa on March 12 to help 
with plans for the teacher-education 
program under the direction of 
Geraldine Clewell. 

LOUISIANA. “Ways Louisiana 
Colleges and Universities Can Co- 
operate” was the theme for the home 
economics section of the Louisiana 
College Conference held at Louisiana 
College, Pineville, on March 1 and 2. 
Helen Pyburn of Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College served as chairman. She 
also served on the panel discussing 
“Aid in the Promotion of Home Eco- 
nomics at the College Level” on 
March 9 at the spring meeting of the 
Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Lafayette. 
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A Workshop on Supervision of 
Instruction in Home Economics 
will be offered on the graduate level 
at Northwestern State College from 
June 3 to 22. Floride Moore of 
the University of Georgia will be the 
teacher. 

February 14 was proclaimed as 
Home Economics Day by the presi- 
dent of Northwestern State College. 
Four hundred and fifty high school 
students, teachers, and parents from 
33 schools were guests of the home 
economics department. Exhibits, dem- 
onstrations, campus _ tours, and a 
fashion show were high lights of the 
morning, and the afternoon was de- 
voted to “buzz” sessions on the various 
careers in home economics. 

A one-hour course in social 
etiquette, open to nonmajors in home 
economics, is being offered at North- 
east State College. This course, which 
is coeducational, is designed to help 
students interpret social concepts and 
customs in society and the business 
and professional world. Key topics 
requested by students co- 
operatively planned with Mrs. Era 
Davis, the instructor, make up the 
content of the course. The response 
indicates a need to offer the course 
each semester. 

Themes of district Future Home- 
makers of America meetings at Louisi- 
ana State University, Northwestern 
State College, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, and Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute centered around “You, the 
Wheel of FHA-—In School, Home, 
Chapter, Community.” The home- 
making section of the State Depart- 
ment of Education sponsored the 
meetings in co-operation with the 
institutions. 

Mrs. Josephine Patrick of Karachi, 
Pakistan, is enrolled in Louisiana State 
University. When she returns to 
Karachi she expects to teach home 
management in the new College of 
Home Economics. 

MAINE. The Maine Home Eco- 
nomics Association and Maine Dietetic 
Association will hold a joint spring 
meeting the week end of May 11. 

The First State Nutrition Insti- 
tute, held on November 30 in 
Augusta, was attended by about 200 
people. In the morning Helen S. 
Mitchell of the University of Massa- 
chusetts and Mary M. Clayton of 
the Maine Experiment Station dis- 
cussed “Nutrition Today—How Do We 
Stand in the Nation and in Maine.” 
The afternoon was devoted to group 
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discussions of “What the Community 
Can Do about It” with a general sum- 
mary by Marion D. Sweetman of the 
University of Maine. 

Mary M. Clayton, nutritionist in 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, retired on December 31 after 
22 years of research in the state. At 
present, she is serving on the staff of 
the Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Estelle Nason, home demonstra- 
tion leader, retired on April 15. Miss 
Nason began work as a home demon- 
stration agent in 1922 and received 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Superior Service Award at Washing- 
ton ceremonies in 1956. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Alice Easton, 
food consultant for H. A. Johnson, 
Brighton, was invited to present a 
woman's point of view to the National 
Association of Restaurant Equipment 
Manufacturers at its November 11 
meeting. She stressed the importance of 
proper height for working areas, rais- 
ing ovens to table height, marking 
capacity on utensils, and manufactur- 
ing lightweight equipment as so many 
older people are now working in 
kitchens. 

Mrs. Celia Harris Leglen, recently 
associate food editor of Good House- 
keeping Magazine, has joined the 
staff of the New England Dairy and 
Food Council. She will conduct a 
program with adult groups. 

Jane Davenport, a ‘54 graduate of 
the University of Massachusetts, is a 
new member of the home service staff 
at the Brockton Edison Company, 
Brockton. 

MINNESOTA. “Homemaking—a 
Basis for Promoting International 
Relationships” was the theme for the 
winter meeting of the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association. 

The Irvin City Home Economists 
in Homemaking and the Home Econo- 
mists in Business had their annual 
joint meeting in February with an 
excellent attendance. The homemakers 
spent March 30 in the Skyline Room 
at the Calhoun Beach Hotel for their 
annual Homemaker’s Holiday. The 
theme for this event was “Looking 
Ahead in Home Economics” and 
speakers included: Chester A. Penning- 
ton of Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
Church, whose topic was “The Home- 
maker’s Part in Present-Day Religion”; 
Barbara Mead, who discussed “Elec- 
tronic Cooking”; Margaret Fenske, 
“New Trends in Decorating”; and 


Mary Hart, “Irradiated Foods.” 
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“Futurama” was the theme of the 
6th annual Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Career Workshop sponsored 
jointly on April 4, 5, and 6 by the 
Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion and Minnesota Dietetic Associa- 
tion. The specially selected Minnesota 
high school girls were given a first- 
hand view of “home-economics-at- 
work,” and the Friday night banquet 
featured a Vogue style show. 

The College of St. Catherine home 
economics department gave a benefit 
tea in January for Hungarian Stu- 
dent Relief. 

Eves Whitfield, assistant professor 
and extension specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, retired on No- 
vember | after 30 years of service to 
the University. 

Louise A. Stedman of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is president of 
the Administrators of Home _ Eco- 
nomics in the North Central Region. 

Evelyn Gray of Lake City, Min- 
nesota, a student at the University of 
Minnesota, received a $250 scholar- 
ship from the Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
She is one of 20 seniors selected in 
the nation’s land-grant colleges this 
year to receive scholarships from the 
Company. 

MISSISSIPPI. Because of her con- 
tributions to Mississippi rural families, 
especially in the field of research, 
Dorothy Dickins, head of the home 
economics research department of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, was 
named Mississippi's “Woman of the 
Year” by the Progressive Farmer. Dr. 
Dickins has spent most of her time in 
research on economic and manage- 
ment problems of the family and on 
food and nutrition problems. 

Louise Edwards has returned to 
her position on the home economics 
staff at Mississippi State College for 
Women after an absence of several 
months. 

“Focus on Happy Children” will 
be the theme of the third annual Pre- 
school Teachers Workshop scheduled 
to be held at Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege from June 3 to 7. It is co- 
sponsored by the College’s division of 
home economics and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

MONTANA. Speakers at the Mon- 
tana Home Economics Association's 
Convention at Montana State College 
on February 8 and 9 included Mrs. 
Margaret G. Hosmer, a home furnish- 
ings authority of the Pacific Northwest 
and lecturer at the University of 
Washington, who discussed “Today's 
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Want smarter lasses 
in Home Ec classes? 


TEACH THEM THE EASIER WAY 


WITH NEW WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCES 
Westinghouse offers .. . Major Appliances (built-in or free- 


standing models in attractive Confection Colors) . . . Portable 
Appliances of all types... ALL at about ¥ retail price plus... 


Free yearly replacement on major appliances.* For fur- 
ther information, send today for a free foider giving details on 
the Westinghouse School Plan. Write to: Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Major Appliance Division, Consumer Service 
Department, Mansfield, Ohio. 


*Replacement only on free-standing Ranges, 
Refrigerators, Home Freezers and Laundry Equipment 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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Home 
Economics 
On Stage 

A new AHEA bulletin of 
TV Programs 


Radio Scripts 
Panel Discussions 


* 


Starring home economics 
in family-centered 
programs 


Introducing fresh ideas 
and new approaches to 
classroom-to-public 
presentations 


Spotlighting your class, 
your programs, your 
community in easily 
adapted scripts, dis- 
cussion outlines, or 
through your own ideas 
on suggested topics 


* 


Home Economics—On 
Stage makes it easy to pre- 
sent interest-getting _pro- 
grams for any group in the 
community or in your own 
classroom. 


Prepared by the elementary, 
secondary, and adult edu- 
cation section of AHEA. 


* 


Order from: 


American Home Economics 
Association 
1600 Twentieth St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Price — 50 cents 


Please enclose remittance with orders 
under $2 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Homes for Today’s Families” and 
“Homes Designed for Western Liv- 
ing,” and Mrs, Frances S. Patten, pro- 
fessor of home economics at Montana 
State College, who spoke on “Serving 
as a Home Economist in Jordan.” Mrs. 
Patten, a former state home demon- 
stration leader in Montana, recently 
returned to the College to teach home 
economics extension methods after 
having been employed in the technical 
assistance program for the past two 
years as home economist for the 
United States Operations Mission in 
Amman, Jordan. 

NEVADA. The program for the 
state meeting of the Nevada Home 
Economics Association on March 29 
and 30 in Las Vegas included a talk 
on “Changing Patterns for Family 
Living” by Verna Hitchcock of the 
University of Wyoming; group work 
led by Waneta Wittler, state home 
demonstration leader, in order to 
identify implications for home eco- 
nomics in Nevada; and a talk on “Why 
I Am Proud to Be a Home Economist” 
by Martha Graves, state supervisor of 
home economics in Idaho. 

Three members of the University of 
Nevada faculty—-Waneta Wittler, 
Marilyn J. Horn, and Patricia A. 
Tripple—spoke at the meeting of the 
Nevada Future Homemakers, the 
theme for which was “Now Is the 
Time for Creative Participation in 
Home, School, and Community.” 

NEW MEXICO. A new major in 
textiles and clothing to be effective 
in the fall of 1957 has been added to 
the curriculum at New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Teaching Nutrition by Mattie 
Pattison, Helen Barbour, and Ercel 
Eppright was published by the Iowa 
State College Press in April. 

The Southwestern Region Confer- 
ence on Teaching Foods and Nutri- 
tion in Colleges, held at the 
University of New Mexico from Feb- 
ruary 21 to 23, was attended by 20 
representatives from colleges in New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and 
Southern California. Helen Barbour 
of New Mexico A & M College, Las 
Cruces, and Vera Newburn of Colo- 
rado State College of Education were 
co-chairmen, and Rua Van Horn of 
the U. S. Office of Education was 
consultant. 

NEW YORK. The Southeastern 
District of the New York State Home 
Economics Association issued a Di- 
rectory of Members in October 
1956. A few copies are stil] available 


May 1957 


at a cost of $1 to members or $1.50 to 
non-members from Mrs. E. B. Corban, 
chairman of the District's career op- 
portunity and directory committee, 
Home Economics Department, Queens 
College, Flushing 67, New York. 

The New York State Evaluation 
Committee for Homemaking Edu- 
cation met in the State Bureau of 
Home Economics in Albany on 
March 1 and 2. A workshop under 
the guidance of chairman Leah Han- 
cock of State Teachers College at 
Oneonta and Laura Ehman of the 
State Bureau brought Evaluation Loan 
Kits up to date. 

“Teacher Education in Home 
Economics in New York State” was 
the topic considered at a meeting of 
directors and teacher education super- 
visors of college home economics de- 
partments whose programs include 
teacher training that Dorothy S. Law- 
son, chief of the State Bureau of 
Home Economics, scheduled on 
March 7, 8, and 9 in Albany. Mar- 
garet Alexander of the U.S. Office of 
Education was the guest consultant. 

Margaret A. Grant, director of the 
Home Economics Education Division 
of the Buffalo College for Teachers, 
has been serving as a consultant to a 
lay committee in a large nearby sub- 
urban community in the planning of 
the remodeling of their homemaking 
department. This remodeling is being 
done to prepare for the large number 
of high school students who will be 
in that school in the near future. 

S. Virginia Brewster, Chautauqua 
County home demonstration agent 
since 1932, retired on December 31. 

OHIO. The institution committee 
of the Ohio Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is conducting a study to 
determine the professional status and 
needs of school lunch supervisors 
with a view to developing next steps 
to be taken for professional advance- 
ment. 

The Ashland County Home Econo- 
mists met in February at the Family 
“Y” when the program “Ashland Y” 
versus “Girls Industrial School” was 
presented. 

The Franklin County Home Econo- 
mists in Homemaking used “What's 
New” as the theme of their winter 
meeting. The following subjects were 
discussed by the following members 
of the Ohio State University faculty: 
“What's New in Textiles’°—Alma Tap- 
scott; “Household Equipment”—Elaine 
K. Weaver; “Foods and Nutrition”— 
Inez Prudent. 
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In March members of the Lorain 
County Home Economics Association 
visited the School of Practical Nursing 
at St. Josephs Hospital. In April the 
Association planned a Career Day for 
county high school seniors. Ohio 
Home Economics Association slides 
were shown and short talks were 
given by home economists. 

Clarice Bloom and Mrs. Hazel 
Price were guests at a luncheon given 
to honor Ohio women by the Ohio 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. Also honored 
was Mrs. Ruth Mayne, a member of 
the newly elected State Board of Edu- 
cation, who served as legislative chair- 
man last year for the Ohio Home 
Economics Association. 

The 75th Anniversary of the 
Ohio Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion began with a _ banquet on 


March | at Wooster. Byron Shaw of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
was the principal speaker and the 
home economics research staff partici- 
pated. Dorothy Scott is chairman, and 
Mary Brown Patton is associate chair- 


charge of the 


man in research 
program. 

Elizabeth Roseberry of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Mrs. Mary 
Held of the Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Company were co-chairmen of 
the “Home Hi-Lights” workshop spon- 
sored by the Cincinnati-Dayton Elec- 
trical Women’s Round Table and held 
at the Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany on March 23. 

The second annual Summer School 
Lunch Conference will be held in 
the Youth Building at the State Fair 
grounds in Columbus June 19 to 21. 

The School of Home Economics at 
Ohio University at Athens sponsored 
three demonstrations on “Cooking by 
Microwave” on February 13 and 14 
presented by David Shelley of the 
Tappan Stove Company in Mansfield. 
The demonstrations attracted students 
of home economics, physics, and en- 
gineering as well as other members of 
the community. 

Ohio University sponsored two 
career days for home economics fresh- 
men. The students went by bus to 
Columbus, where they learned first 
hand about the careers of home econo- 
mists in fashion co-ordination, interior 
decoration, merchandising, comparison 
shopping, home service, experimental 
foods, dietetics, institutional manage- 
ment, and journalism. 

OREGON. The Multnomah Home 
Economists in Homemaking are plan- 
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ning and teaching home economics 
classwork for the Portland Center for 
Retarded Children. Mrs. Anita Alex- 
ander is co-ordinating this volunteer 
project. The Multnomah HEIH group 
has grown from a small nucleus to an 
active group of more than 30 in only 
3 years. 

The Oregon Home Economics 
Association Convention will! be held 
in Salem on May 17 and 18 with the 
Marion Hotel as headquarters. Wil- 
lamette University will house college 
club girls attending. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Phi Alumnae 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
was recently organized at South 
Dakota State College with Deloris 
Mangels, graduate assistant in textiles 
and clothing, as president. 

A central region curriculum 
workshop is scheduled for July 22 to 
August 2 inclusive at South Dakota 
State College with Johnie Christian 
of the U.S. Office of Education as con- 
sultant on use of library, consultants, 
and laboratory in keeping up to date 
the homemaking curriculum for the 
schools of South Dakota and other 
states. Write Dean Frances Hettler 
for information. 

Under the supervision of Rena 
Wills, members of the class in 
Demonstration Techniques at South 
Dakota State College had firsthand 
experience at the Sioux Empire Farm 
Show in presenting food demonstra- 
tions to large groups. 

The Rosenberger tuition scholar- 
ships for 1956-57 were awarded to 
Jolene Johnson and Marjorie Lease, 
sophomores majoring in home eco- 
nomics education at South Dakota 
State College. 

TENNESSEE. “FHA—Your Key to 
Opportunity” was the theme of the 
twelfth annual convention of the 
Tennessee Association of Future 
Homemakers of America in the 
Memorial Auditorium, Nashville, from 
March 21 to 23. 

TEXAS. Jessie Whitacre, who has 
been on the staff of Texas A & M Col- 
lege at College Station since 1926, 
was named “Home Economist of the 
Year” by the Texas Home Economics 
Association and presented with a 
scroll, Betty Lamp symbol, and cash 
award during the Association’s annual 
convention at Fort Worth on Febru- 
ary 15 and 16. Dr. Whitacre was 
selected for her contribution to the 
profession by a committee that polled 
the 1,000 members of the Associa- 
tion. Results of her research concern- 
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ing food and health of Texas families 
have been published in 14 bulletins. 
In 1954 the Ohio State University 
Home Economics Alumnae Association 
honored her with a certificate of 
achievement, and in 1956 she was 
named “Woman of the Year” by the 
Progressive Farmer. 

UTAH. The banquet speaker dur- 
ing the April 19 and 20 meeting of 
the Utah Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Salt Lake City was I. A. Oliver 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The home economics curriculum 
is being revised, and a new state 
guide of study will be available in 
tentative form by next fall. A new 
program of study has been approved 
by the Utah State Board of Education. 
One year of homemaking in the com- 
bined 7th and 8th grades and a one- 
year program to be taken sometime 
between the 9th and 12th grades are 
required for graduation. 

A teacher education division in 
the College of Family Living at Brig- 
ham Young University has recently 
been approved by the Utah State 
Board of Education and the division 
of vocational education in the U.S. 
Office of Education as a training 
center for vocational home economics 
teachers. 

Norma Burnham is consumer 
marketing information agent for Salt 
Lake City in the Utah Extension 
Service not director of extension serv- 
ice for the state as the March 
Journat incorrectly stated. 

WISCONSIN. La Petite Galerie 
has been added to the art department 
of Stout State College. A remodeled 
foyer, it is used as a multipurpose 
exhibit space. Cork walls and all-glass 
cabinets and shelves permit its use for 
many types of exhibits, such as 
original works of contemporary artists, 
jewelry, weaving, and sculpture. In 
addition to the galerie the art depart- 
ment now includes four specialized 
laboratories. 

Ann Noble, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics education at 
Stout State College, served as chair- 
man of the planning committee for 
the Central Regional Home Economics 
Teachers Conference from Febru- 
ary 18 to 23. 

WYOMING. “You Are the Key” 
was the theme of the annual meeting 
of the Wyoming Home Economics 
Association in Casper April 11 to 12. 

The Wyoming State Conference 
for Homemaking Teachers will 
be held in Laramie from June 3 to 8. 


$4 


A guide for family money manage- 
ment called What Are You Worth? 
by Dr. Richard L. D. Morse is a 
19-page, mimeographed _ brochure 
discussing basic control records and 
the interrelationship of these records. 
Dr. Morse is head of the department 
of family economics at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, and chairman of 
the AHEA consumer interests com- 
mittee. The brochure is available 
from his department for 35 cents. 


It seems increasingly important for 
all of us to know more about moving 
—and long-distance moving at that. 
John H. Gabriel, P.O. Box 67, Clay- 
ton, Missouri, has brought out a pam- 
phlet on this subject called “The 
Interstate (Long Distance) Moving of 
Your Household Goods and What You 
Should Know About It.” Some of the 
points covered are: proper under- 
standing of mover’s tariff and regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, what you shouldn't ship, 
the customer’s obligations, bargaining 
points in negotiations with the mover, 
and packing. Send $1 to Mr. Gabriel 
at the above address for this 35-page, 
mimeographed pamphlet. 


To eliminate the annual upheaval 
of spring cleaning, it might be wise 
to include some special cleaning chore 
with your regular weekly cleaning, 
according to the authors of “A House- 
cleaning Handbook.” This 30-page 
booklet, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
E950, is by Lucille J. Williamson, 
Jessie F. MacDonald, and Elizabeth C. 
Warren. The 10-cent booklet may be 
obtained from Mailing Room, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Part 7—Textiles, Soap, Water, 
Paper, Adhesives, Shipping Contain- 
ers, Atmospheric Analysis—of the 1956 
Supplement to Book of ASTM Stand- 
ards Including Tentatives is a 220- 
page paper-bound book containing 34 
standards in the title areas. Order 
from the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1916 Race Street, Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Price $4. 


In 1955, Leaflet 23 of the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, called New Teachers for the 
Nation’s Children, told of a new 
idea. This was to offer accelerated 
teacher training of high quality to 
mature college graduates, mainly 
women, in communities where the 
teacher shortage is acute. Another 
pamphlet, An Idea in Action: New 
Teachers for the Nation’s Children, 
has now been issued by this agency 
reporting the initial results of the use 
of this new method. Both are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.—the 
former, 15 cents; the latter, 20 cents. 


A State Approach and A Train- 
ing Approach are two new leaflets in 
the Adventuring in Research series by 
Selma Lippeatt, Home Economics 
Education Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education. This series is designed to 
assist teachers, teacher-educators, and 
supervisors to utilize the research ap- 
proach to the improvement of school 
practices in homemaking programs. 
Single copies are five cents from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


“Rural Community Organization 
—Selected Annotated References” is a 
bibliography compiled to help those 
wanting information about the rural 
community and its organizations, func- 
tions, and programs. References have 
been taken from those published in 
the United States since 1935. The 
bibliography is Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 729 of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
60 cents. 


Coronet Films has issued a 100- 
page, 1957-58 catalogue of 16 mm 
sound motion pictures for educational 
use. Write to Coronet Films Sales De- 
partment, 65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The Story of the Dietitian in the 
United States is an extremely attrac- 
tive new booklet issued this spring by 
The American Dietetic Association. 
This 14-page booklet traces the role 
and professional development of the 
dietitian from the last decade of the 
19th century to the present time. For 
a copy send 25 cents to The American 
Dietetic Association, 620 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
The Association has also revised Die- 
titians in Demand, an excellent 
leaflet for young people interested in 
careers in dietetics. Single copies of 
this leaflet are free from the above 
address—quantity orders are 5 cents 
per copy, $2 for lots of 50, $3 for 
lots of 100. 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
eulture has published the first of a 
series of supplements to its card file 
of recipes for use in school lunches. 
Twenty-five recipe cards, containing 
47 recipes, are included in this year's 
addition to the basic card file. The 
new supplement contains additional 
cards for 7 of the 10 sections of the 
basic card file—breads and cereal 


products, fruits and other desserts, 


main dishes, salads, sandwiches, sauces 
and gravies, and vegetables. Each 
recipe makes 100 servings, and a 
column is provided for recording the 
quantities needed to prepare the 
number of portions required for the 
children actually served in the in- 
dividual schools. Copies of the 5- x 8- 
inch recipe cards have been furnished 
free to state educational agencies for 
use in schools taking part in the 
National School Lunch Program. 
Copies of this Supplement 1 to PA271 
“Recipes—Type A School Lunches” 
may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at 30 cents a set. Copies 
of the basic file of 184 recipe cards, 
identified as PA271 “Recipes—Type A 
School Lunches,” are still available 
from the same source at $2.25 a set. 


“Approved Films and Filmstrips 
on Food and Nutrition, 1954-56” is a 
compilation of brief summaries and 
evaluations of films and filmstrips pre- 
pared by the committee on evaluation 
of food and nutrition films of the 
Community Council of Greater New 
York. The 20-page list may be ob- 
tained free from the Community 
Council’s Office at 44 East 23d 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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There are hundreds of ideas to 
make camping more fun, more com- 
fortable, and more efficient in Family 
Camping, written by the editorial 
staffs of Sunset Books and Sunset 
Magazine, and published by Lane 
Publishing Co., Menlo Park, Califor- 
nia. The authors feel that this book 
will be of equal value to both the ex- 
perienced and inexperienced camping 


family. Price, $1.75, 128 pages, 
lavishly illustrated with attractive 
photographs. 


The Center for Mass Communica- 
tion of Columbia University Press is 
distributing Proud Years, a film on 
old age produced with a grant from 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. This film provides 
a means by which the aged and their 
families can explore together the day- 
to-day problems that accompany old 
age. Available in 16 mm, the film 
has been cleared for local television 
use. 


Press, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 25, N.Y., for further information. 


For an account of actual experience 
with the application of probability 
techniques to population surveys, see 
Public Health Monograph No. 40, 
Sampling Methods for a Small 
Household Survey, issued by the 
Public Health Service of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Single copies are available 
free upon request to the Public In- 
quiries Branch, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington 
Quantity orders, at 20 cents a copy, 
should be directed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Pamphlet Three, What Social 
Security Means to Women, issued 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, should make 
very interesting reading for millions 
of women. Most of us have a stake 
in old-age and survivors insurance— 
either through our own earnings or 
those of members of our families. 
This pamphlet covers the OASI story 
thoroughly and simply. Single copies 
are available free from the Women’s 
Bureau—quantity orders at 15 cents 


a copy should be sent to the Superin- | 


tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
BC. 


Write to Center for Mass Com- | 
munication of Columbia University | 


23, D. C. | 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


What Did I Do?, a 30-minute 
play by Nora Stirling—latest in the 
American Theatre Wing Community 
Plays series on family living—has been 
published by Human Relations Aids, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
This one-act play provides material 
for discussing how parents feel about 
their influence on their children and 
how they can achieve a healthy bal- 
ance in assuming enough but not too 
much responsibility for shaping their 
children’s personalities. Only three ac- 
tors are required for this play. Single 
copies are $1.25. Producing packets 


HOW TO INCLUDE 
MONEY MANAGEMENT 
IN YOUR TEACHING 


Almost every phase of home economics 
offers many opportunities for money 
management training. If you have a 
class budget for equipment and supplies, 
this is a good place to start. By letting 
students share in the planning and spend- 
ing of funds, you will help them realize 
how effective a money management plan 
can be. Or, you can stimulate discussions 
related to students’ own money situa- 
tions to convince them of the value of 
establishing goals for all of their spending. 

The Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corporation has 
12 excellent booklets and 5 dramatic 
filmstrip lectures on money management 
that deal objectively with subjects such 
as ... food, clothing, shelter, equipment, 
home furnishings, shopping. They are 
available at little or no cost. 

To learn more about this material, 
send for the free folder that describes 
the Money Management Program in 
detail. Send today! 


This material is made 
available as part of 
Household Finance Corporation's 
broad program to 
provide expert financial guidance 
to American families. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 
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(5 scripts—1 for each actor, 1 for the 
director, 1 for the discussion leader) 
are $5. 


An 18-page, illustrated handbook, 
Making Posters, Flasheards, and 
Charts by Gertrude Lenore Power, 
issued by the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, is designed to help extension 
workers make visual aids for use in 
teaching. Send 15 cents for U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Misc. Pub. 
No. 796 to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


or 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
DEPT. JH-5-57 


PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Please send me my free co ”y of your Money 
~~ Management Program folder that describes 
your booklets and filmstrip lectures. 
C Please send me a complimentary copy of the 
* newly revised booklet, “Money Management- 
Your Shelter Dollar.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


crry. ZONE STATE 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION ___ = 


|| 
Where Income Goe 
' 
' : 
' 
' 
| ' 
© | 
' 
' 
|| 
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Mrs. Shirley Pemberton, a mem- 
ber of the home economics depart- 
ment of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company, has been placed in charge 
of that department's activities. 


Lydia Cooley, director of the home 
economics department of the Procter 
& Gamble Company, has announced 
the appointment of Ann L. Olson 
as associate d:rector of home econom- 
ics in food products and of Anne 
Lyng as associate director of home 
economics in soaps and detergents. 
Miss Lyng has been on the home 
economics department staff since 1953. 
Miss Olson comes to Procter & Gamble 
from the Crosley-Bendix Division of 
Avco, where she was director of home 
economics. 


As a service to those interested in 
reducing fat in the daily diet, the 
Cereal Institute has prepared a leaf- 
let titled “Are you interested in a 
low-fat and low-cholesterol break- 
fast?” Write Cereal Institute, Inc., 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, for free copies. 


Johnson’s Wax tells us that Glade, 
its room air freshener, neutralizes odors 
instead of covering them up. Glade’s 
own light fragrance disappears quickly. 
It is available in both the spray 
(Glade Aerosol) and wick type (Glade 
Wick) containers. For free house- 
keeping booklets and _ information 
about other Johnson’s Wax products, 
write Consumer Service Dept. WN, 
Johnson’s Wax, Racine, Wisconsin. 


The Money Management Insti- 
tute of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion has just completed 25 years of 
booklet distribution. During this time, 
more than 17% million booklets have 
gone to educators, HFC customers, 
and the general public. An additional 
12 million persons have viewed the 
Institute's films. Primarily, the Money 
Management Institute ( formerly con- 
sumer education department) pre- 
pares and distributes information to 
help American families become better 
able to handle their money. A free 
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folder, describing its program in full, 
may be obtained from the Money 
Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


National Biscuit Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Eleanor 
M. Crozier to the newly-created post 
of manager of consumer information 
in the Company’s home economics di- 
vision. Miss Crozier holds an M.A. 
from Columbia University. 


Built-in appliances have become 
so popular, says the American Gas 
Association, that one day the only 
free-standing equipment in the kit- 
chen may be the housewife. Orig- 
inally the term built-in applied only 
to those appliances which were lit- 
erally built into a wall or cabinet. 
Today, kitchen built-ins include “re- 
cessed” and “stack-on” units. 


An attractive, 12-page booklet with 
the title “Enriched Bread—Its His- 
tory, Its Ingredients—Its Nutritive 
Value” has been issued and is being 
distributed by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Nutone, Inc.’s latest addition to its 
Built-In Food Center is the new ver- 
tical meat grinder attachment. This 
is the fifth appliance in the Nutone 
Food Center—fruit juicer, food mixer, 
blender, knife sharpener, and now 
the meat grinder—all operating on the 
same motor. The food center is avail- 
able in either built-in under the 
counter or movable table-top model. 


The Wooster Rubber Company, 
maker of Rubbermaid products, tells 
us that its Rubbermaid Shelf-Kush- 
ion, the pliable shelf and drawer liner, 
is now being made in new colors and 
in continuous rolls. Shelf-Kushion can 
be easily cut to fit with kitchen scis- 
sors and slipped into place without 
thumb tacks, glue, or tape. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. has 
brought out a new stainless steel ware 
with triple-weight aluminum-clad bot- 
toms called Futura. This line is de- 


signed with black plastic knobs and 
handle and steel rings for hanging. 


General Foods Kitchens have really 
done it with their Swans Down In- 
stant Chocolate Chip Cake Mix. 
Whole chocolate chips are scattered 
through it and they don’t sink to the 
bottom during baking. The flavor of 
this mix is excellent. We made it 
with a chocolate frosting, and it really 
created quite a sensation. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y., has an attractive new leaf- 
let called For a Prettier, Peppier 
You! which gives sound diet infor- 
mation in a form which will appeal 
to the teen-ager—very timely in view 
of the Nutrition Conference's emphasis 
on nutrition for teen-age girls. Avail- 
able in quantity for your nutrition 
education program. 


A completely automatic water 
softener has just been introduced by 
Culligan, Inc. Regenerated automati- 
cally by an electronic clock, this 
softener can be set to regenerate at 
any convenient hour and at any inter- 
val—depending on your soft water re- 
quirements. Installation can be made 
on a service basis, or the unit pur- 
chased either on a lease-purchase plan 
or outright. A white enamel cabinet, 
57 inches high and requiring less than 
one square foot of floor space, covers 
the tank. 


A food mixer that functions both 
as a portable and stand mixer and as a 
drink blender is the newest addition 
to the Westinghouse line of electric 
housewares. The convertible Mix-R- 
Mates kit includes a chrome-plated 
stand, base with turntable, contour- 
shaped, 2%-quart mixing bowl, and a 
12-ounce, graduated measuring cup. 


A boon to the homemaker who for- 
gets to empty the dust bag of her 
vacuum cleaner (and we have yet 
to meet one who doesn’t) is the new 
Electrolux device that stops the ma- 
chine once a certain amount of dirt 
has been taken in. Another device— 
still in connection with the dust bag: 
When the time comes to replace the 
dust bag with a new one, the machine 
not only indicates that automatically 
but the bag seals itself automatically. 
Then the whole bag is thrown away. 
No need to see, touch, or breathe the 
dirt. 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
48th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


June 25=—28, 1957 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
All reservations must be received by June 8. 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


. Reservation requests must be sent to the Hotels Con- will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
vention Reservation Bureau—AHEA, 911 Locust to be occupied by two or more persons. 
Street, Room 406, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


. Please make all changes and cancellations through 
Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau—AHEA. 


. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


4. Room assignments will be made in order received. 


5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
time. 


HOTELS CONVENTION RESERVATION BUREAU 
—AHEA Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


911 Locust Street, Room 406 session [] 
St. Louis 1, Missouri Specify name of group 
(HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice... Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice ... Sixth Choice 
. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $..... 
Double bedroom(s)... persons. Rate $ to $ 
Parlor bedroom suite... person(s). Rate $ 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau—AHEA promptly.) 


Date of Departure P.M. 


. The Name of Each Hotel Guest Must Be Listed. Reservations cannot be made in any hotel unless two names 
are given for each double-bedded room or twin-bedded room. If this information is not given on your original 
application, the Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau must send you a card asking that you submit two names per 
room. This means unnecessary delay and lessens the possibility of assignment to the hotel of your choice. 


STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME 


(Street Address) 


(City and State) 
I am (please check) AHEA........ EXHIBITOR... 


(OVER) 
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per room. ae 
per room. 
per room. 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, ae 
NAME 
(Company) 
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easy walking distance of a large 
number of St. Louis’ best hotels. It 
can be conveniently reached by 
surface cars, bus lines and service 
cars,and there are ample parking 


FOR ONE PERSON 


Chase 
Claridge 
Coronado 
DeSoto . 
Kingsway 
Lennox 
Mark Twain 
Mayfair 
Melbourne 


Park Plaza .... 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
Statler ...... 


MAP OF ST. LOUIS SHOWING LOCATION OF THE COOPERATING HOTELS LISTED BELOW 


FOR TWO PERSONS— 
TWIN BEDS 


May 1957 


Distance—Hotels to Auditorium 


Miles 
( Approx.) 


2-ROOM SUITES 
PARLOR & | BEDROOM 


8.00- 
9.50- 


11.00- 
9.50- 


Sales tax 2% additional. 
* Hotels are fully air-conditioned those marked with asterisk which are partially air-conditioned; rooms at or near minimum 


rate in these four hotels are not likely to have air conditioning. 


$13.00-$16.00 


12.00 
16.00 
10.00 
12.00 
13.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
18.00 
16.85 
15.00 


$23.00-$55.00 


16.00- 18.00 
17.00- 40.00 
12.50- 15.00 
12.50- 22.50 
20.00- 35.00 
15.50- 24.00 
17.50- 25.00 
15.00- 23.00 
24.00- 40.00 
25.00- 42.85 
28.00- 35.00 


: 
400 
W 
WASHINGTON 
\ 
\ A 
Vall, 
250 MEMORAL : 
CA 4 LORD TROPHIES) 
WEST THE PARK PLAZA HOTEL 
\ FOREST PARK HOTEL nit y 
1% 
3644 Notwral Bridge 3% 
: SV f The St. Louis Auditorium 
is only three blocks from 
> 
SOTO HOTEL I 
on a7 wore facilities adjacent to it... . 
LENNOX MOTEL 
Sr 
SS 
Mis. 
'SSipp, <> 
Claridge .................... 8.00 6.50- 10.00 7.50- 
Coronado .. 9.50- 16.00 9.50- 
Kingsway ......... 650- 9.00 8.50- 11.00 
Lennox 6.50- 11.00 7.50- 11.00 11.50- 
*Mark Twain .. AG ... 5.50- 8.50 7.50- 10.00 9.00- ‘ 
7.50- 13.00 | 
*Melbourne .................. 5.75- 7.00 7.75- 9.00 
Park Plaza ee. - .. 10.00- 14.00 14.00- 16.00 14.00- 
Sheraton- Jefferson 10.35- 13.85 12.35- 
Statler 10.00- 14.00 11.50- 


This Food Serving is Low 
in Fat and Cholesterol 


Nutrition and medical authorities seem to be in 
reasonable agreement that reduction in the fat 
intake of the diet, provided the diet is in proper 
balance, increases the chances for maintaining 
health and enjoying a longer, healthful life. 


A food serving consisting of 1 ounce of ready-to- 
eat or hot cereal, 4 ounces of whole milk, and 1 
teaspoon of sugar has a well-merited place 


among those considered for reducing the fat in- 
take in the diet as shown below. Not only is this 
portion low in fat and low in cholesterol but its 
nutritional contribution of essential nutrients and 
calories is in proper balance. Thus the cereal and 
milk serving merits inclusion in dietary regimens 
planned for the purpose of reducing the fat in- 
take in the daily diet. 


Nutritive Composition of Average Cereal Serving 


Cereal, 1 oz. 
Whole Milk, 4 oz. 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon 


Calories 203 104 83 16 
Protein 7.3 gm. 3.1 gm. 4.2 gm. 
Fat 5.3 gm. 0.6 gm. 4.7 gm.* 
Carbohydrate 32.2 gm. 22 gm. 6.0 gm. 
Calcium 0.169 gm. 0.025 gm. 0.144 gm. 
lron 1.5 mg. 1.4 mg. 0.1 mg. 
Vitamin A 195 I. U. _— 195 1. U. 
Thiamine 0.16 mg. 0.12 mg. 0.04 mg. 
Riboflavin 0.25 mg. 0.04 mg. 0.21 mg. 
Niacin 1.4 mg. 1.3 mg. 0.1 mg. 
Ascorbic Acid 1.5 mg. — 1.5 mg. 
Cholesterol 16.4 mg. —_ 16.4 mg.* 


Whole Milk 
4 oz. 


Sugar 
1 teaspoon 


Cereal** 
1 oz. 


4.2 gm. 


“Nonfat (skim) milk, 4 oz., reduces the Fat valve to 0.1 gm. and the Cholesterol valve to 0.35 mg. 
**Based on composite average of breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. « 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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sweeten it with Sucary!' 


sugar's calories 


and you can't taste the difference! 


ATORIES 


Weight watchers needn’t forego the 
pleasure of eating fully-sweetened foods. 
Not if they’ve got Sucary.t—the non- 
caloric sweetener. SUCARYL-sweetened, 
the elegant Sponge Cake with Chocolate 
Sauce, above, has but 70 calories per 
serving; made with sugar, it would 
contain 152 calories. Best of all, you can’t 


taste the difference! 


*You'll find this recipe plus many others 


for calorie-saving foods and beverages in the 
new Sucaryl! recipe booklet; get your free copy 


at your neighborhood drugstore. 


NORTH CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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